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T several points in his recently pub- 
A lished history of the Margery 

mediumship for the years 1925-26 
(Proceedings, A. 8. P. R., 1926-27, Vol. 1), 
Mr. Bird has made it clear that when other 
mediums attend Margery’s sittings or she 
theirs, there is usually witnessed an inter- 
esting and at times an important interplay 
between the two mediums, the two sets of 
controls, and the two series of phenomena. 
What happened when George Valiantine 
was brought into Margery’s seance room 
(deseribed by Dr. Richardson in this 
JouRNAL for May, June, July and Septem- 
ber, 1928) is but an extreme instance of 
this rule; exposure of other mediums and 
of psychieally inelined sitters to the 
Margery phenomena has almost invariably 
produced interactions quite as interesting 
as in this case, though of course in no 
other single instance has the ultimate 
result been so important as in this one. 
And it is equally a fact that when Margery’s 
friends and frequent sitters go to other 
mediums, they sometimes get material 
bearing upon her mediumship. This is not 
So invariably the ease as it is with other 
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FEDA AND WALTER 


Cross Correspondences between the Mediumships of 
Mrs. Leonard and of Margery; Brought out in a 
Sitting with Mrs. Leonard 


By L. R. G. Cranpon, M.D. 


mediums in Lime Street or with Margery in 
the presence of other mediums; it is never 
theless a sufficiently frequent occurrence 
to merit comment. 


Perhaps the outstanding British medium- 
ship is that of Mrs. Osborne Leonard; cer- 
tainly hers is the best known and the most 
important case of purely subjective char- 
acter in the British Isles. I need not here 
dilate upon the results which Mrs. Leonard 
has given to the Reverend Mr. Thomas or 
to other sitters; these results have been 
again and again made the subject matter 
for reports in the publications of the 
(British) S. P. R., and Mrs. Leonard’s 
position in European mediumship and in 
European psychical research will hardly be 
attacked. Her validity and the extreme 
importance of her work are conceded in all 
quarters save those in which it continues 
to be maintained that all mediumship is 
necessarily fraudulent or illusory. 

While I was in England during Decem- 
ber, 1928, I was most anxious to secure a 
seance with Mrs. Leonard; partly because 
of her outstanding place among the world’s 
mediums, but even more, I must confess, 
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because of the considerations of the first 
paragraph above. It will be understood 
that my desire to get communication from 
Walter through Mrs. Leonard, or if not 
that then some other type of action refer- 
able to the mediumship of Margery, was 
not in the least degree dictated by the 
thought of strengthening my own convie- 
tion of the validity of what goes on at 10 
Lime Street. But there are those who are 
in some more or less convinced state of 
mind, short of total conviction; and there 
are those who lack any. conviction at all, 
and who continue to maintain that Mar- 
gery’s phenomena are produced by normal 
means. The addition of Mrs. Leonard’s 


name to the list of other mediums through 
whom verification of some sort has been 
obtained would be of value in the ultimate 
conviction of such persons. 


As a matter of fact, the reasons for seek- 
ing cross-correspondential material through 
Mrs. Leonard particularly were somewhat 
more definite than that. There seems no 
profit in concealing the fact that the 
London 8. P. R. has not been impressed by 
the Lime Street phenomena. There has 
been the utmost unwillingness to recognize 
the existence of the case, and when its 
existence could not be. ignored, what has 
appeared in the Journals and Proceedings 
issued from Tavistock Square has invari- 
ably presented Margery in the worst possi- 
ble light. Space has been given to broad 
imputations against her validity and space 
for response to these has been ruthlessly 
denied. It is evident to any person who 
has followed the literature of psychical 
research that the powers that be in the 
S. P. R. do not believe that Margery is a 
genuine medium. Inasmuch as it is equally 
evident that they do believe in Mrs. 
Leonard’s mediumship, material from her 
bearing upon the Margery case and pre- 
senting that ease in a favorable aspect 
would be something for the London skepties 
to explain away. 

Now the details of Mrs. Leonard’s ease 
are sufficiently well known. All of us are 
aware that her ‘‘spirit eontrol’’ is a slightly 
mischievous little-girl personality going 
under the name Feda; that usually a 
Leonard sitting consists of an hour or two 
of conversation from Feda, uninterrupted. 
save as the sitter interrupts, and given over 
to describing the spirits of the sitter’s dead 
who Feda says are present from her side 
of the veil. Occasionally Feda steps aside 
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and there is direct contact, but this is rarer 
with Mrs. Leonard than in the general case 
of pure vocal trance mediumship.. The 
sitter who goes to her ordinarily expects 
only conversation with Feda. 


We need not in this place diseuss Feda’s 
true character. We may and indeed I think 
Wwe must reject any imputation that she is 
a conscious impersonation by Mrs. Leonard 
or that her cognitions are the result of 
Mrs. Leonard’s conscious prying, in or out 
of the seance room, into the sitter’s affairs. 
We may regard Feda as a true spirit; or 
we may look upon her through the dark 
glasses of the prosopopetical hypothesis, 
under which she becomes a mere subcon- 
scious dramatization of Mrs. Leonard’s 
psychical . faculty. 


Under either of these hypotheses, slight 
passing reference to Margery and Walter 
would not necessarily mean anything. I 
go into Mrs. Leonard’s presence as sitter, 
and with me I earry the whole atmosphere 
of my past and present. My connection 
with the Margery mediumship is normally 
known and with it much about that medi- 
umship. Whether Feda belong on the 
other side of the veil or in the medium’s 
own mind, we should not expect her to 
refrain from all reference to these matters ; 
and referring to them, we should expect 
neither that she would be wholly without 
supernormal knowledge, nor that she would 
come out openly in my presence with 
denunciation of Margery as a fraud. 

Under either hypothesis, however, if in- 
stead of mere passing references to Mar- 
very and Walter and the Lime Street 
phenomena, we get an entire seance revolv- 
ing about them, this is something quite 
different. Suppose that I go to Mrs. 
Leonard. Suppose Feda comes through and 
immediately gives me to understand that 
Walter is present with her. Suppose that 
she talks with me for some two hours, with 
Walter and Margery constantly in the back- 
ground of her speech and often constitut- 
ing its major topic. Suppose that through- 
out this there runs the constant direct 
statement and the constant implication that 
Walter is Walter and that his alleged role 
in the Lime Street phenomena is a valid 
one and that all therewith connected is as 
it is presented. Suppose that throughout 
this complex there runs another complex 
of the most extreme degree of supernormal 
knowledge by Feda of things about Mar- 
gery, about me, and about our seances. 





Suppose that Feda as an incidental to her 
chatter retails much of Walter’s philosophy 
underlying his seance-room activities and 
suppose that this is in entire accord with 
that philosophy as we get it from him direct 
in Boston. Suppose all these things: what 
can be the answer of the critic who would 
accept Mrs. Leonard and reject Margery? 

If Feda is the spirit she says she is, 

is impossible to think of her as being 
thus deceived by a spirit who is not what 
le claims to be. I believe that few or none 
at all of those who support Mrs. Leonard’s 
nediumship and reject Margery’s would 
credit me with being an innocent dupe of 
iny wife; I believe they would be unanimous 
in assigning me the role of conspirator and 
accomplice. So for Feda there would not 
then be even the tenuous plea that she 
vot all this Walter stuff out of my mind and 
eave it back to me in the form in which 
she got it. If Margery were not valid, I 
really would have to be part of the fraud, 
and when I went to Mrs. Leonard with this 
knowledge in my mind, and talked to Feda 
with it in my mind, surely it would be too 
much strain upon the traditional spiritistic 
tendency to explain away all things, to 
explain away her complete acceptance of 
this strueture of hypothetical fraud. Nor 
ean I see that the case is any different under 
the prosopopetical interpretation. If Mrs. 
Leonard gets supernormally a large array 
of faets about the Margery ease, many of 
which I know and some of which I do not, 
surely knowledge on my part of the fraudu- 
lent character of the case, or even the fact 
that it were fraudulent without my knowl- 
edge, would be among the things she would 
perceive. 

No: random reference to Walter and eas- 
ual failure to denounce him as a fraud 
would mean nothing, if occurring as an 
incident of a seance aimed largely in other 
direetions. But a Leonard seanee given 
over completely to matters relating to Mar- 
gery’s mediumship and to her own and 
Walter’s affairs outside the mediumship 
cannot be thus explained away. If such 
a séanee is given, and the Margery medium- 
ship is presented therein as valid, there 
can be but two alternatives. Either Mar- 
gery is valid as represented, or Mrs. Leon- 
ard is not. 

A seance of precisely the sort about which 
| have been speaking was given to me on 
lecember 17th, 1928, from about 10:25 to 
about 12:25, noon. <A full stenographic 
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record was made. When the transcript of 
this came to me, I gave it my eareful atten- 
tion and was not at all impressed. Outside 
the liberal reproduction of the Walter phi- 
losophy, there was hardly anything in it 
that I recognized as valid. So I concluded 
that the seance was a failure—such failures 
with Mrs. Leonard are not unknown; Mr. 
Bird had one, as described at length in his 
My Psychic Adventures. When I got home 
with the record, therefore, I did not present 
it to Mrs. Crandon for her perusal, and it 
was only accidentally, after a lapse of sev- 
eral months, that she discovered and read 
it. Immediately she informed me that it 
was teeming with hits, having to do with 
factual matters occurring during my ab- 
sence in Europe or in some other way re- 
mote from my normal knowledge. Careful 
collation of the text of the record with what 
she was able to tell me and what in every 
instanee I was able to verify from other 
sources bore this out, and it became clear 
that the document in fact constitutes a very 
remarkable cross-correspondence between 
the Margery and the Leonard eases. It is 
here presented in full, with all necessary 
comment. And to every member of British 
psychical research who has remained on 
the fence with respect to Margery, or who 
has come off the fence with a definite pro- 
nouncement against her, I respectfully 
dedicate this record with the very pointed 
invitation for an explanation that will 
damn Margery without damning Mrs. 
Leonard. 


Mrs. Leonard knew who I was; this was 
quite necessary. Her dates are always filled 
for months in advance, and even Mrs. 
MecKenzie’s kindness would have availed 
me nothing had she had not told Mrs. 
Leonard very frankly who the sitter 
was for whom this very unusual con- 
cession was asked. As are all of Mrs. 
Leonard’s sittings, this one was _ held 
at her residence in Purley, Surrey. A 
complete stenographic record was made 
by Mrs. Muriel Hankey, and it is 
this that I give—in full, despite its repeti- 
tions and prolix spots. My own comments 
during the seance I earefully held 
to an absolute minimum, preferring the 
risk of being insufficiently responsive to 
that of being unduly so. These comments 
appear in italics enclosed within ordinary 
parentheses; the extra-seance comments 
which I make upon the factual values of 
Feda’s remarks are found in square brack- 
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ets; and Feda’s asides directed to the sup- 
posedly present Walter, which are found 
here rather more freely than in her usual 
dealings with more usual communicators, 
are placed in regular parentheses and in 
the regular Roman type. 


Mrs. Leonard got herself into trance with 
what I judge to be approximately her usual 
technique, and presently Feda’s voice be- 
came at first audible, and in a moment 
intelligible. The record then starts: 

1. Yes, I come. Good morning. Good 
morning Mr. Margery. (That’s fine.) Yes, 
but I been to see you before. (Have you?) 
[ been across the water. (Really?) [The 
personal identification and the recognition 
that Feda would have to cross the water 
to see me would be within Mrs. Leonard’s 
normal knowledge. I of course cannot 
speak positively but I judge it to be out- 
side her normal knowledge that Feda has 
occasionally appeared with Walter through 
George Valiantine. As the record imme- 
diately makes clear, it is Feda’s knowledge 
of what went on in certain Lime Street 
seances rather than her claim to have been 
there present that is evidential; we did not 
recognize her as present at the time. ] 


2. Yes; didn’t you know that I come 
with Raymond? [Raymond Lodge; who 
purported to be presented in Lime Street 
at several of the thumb-print seances.] 
(Oh, we didn’t know that.) 

3. Yes. Well, I was trying to say so, 
but I couldn’t quite get through. (You 
must try again.) I am going to try again, 
because we have got some work to do there, 
and I think you know what it is, too. 
(Yes, I can wmmagine.) Yes, we got to do 
some work with S’Oliver. [This is Feda’s 
usual designation for Sir Oliver Lodge. 
The whole passage is evidential to the de- 
gree that we have often discussed with 
Walter the possibility of his bringing with 
him to our Lime Street seance-room some 
British soldier to make a thumb-print, in 
the subsequent identification of which we 
might enlist the aid of Sir Oliver. There 
has been some correspondence about this 
matter but it is hardly thinkable that Sir 
Oliver has not kept it seeret.] You know 
S’Oliver? (Oh, yes.) Yes, we got some 
to do with him and with Raymond. [Ray- 
mond was represented by Walter as of pos- 
sible help to him in the project.] (I wnder- 
stand.) 


4. Yes. Raymond came over. He came 


twice, and did you know that he got a 
mark? [A print was actually delivered 
in a Lime Street seance, differing from any 
of the Walter or John or Mark prints, 
ostensibly that of a British veteran and 
ostensibly with Raymond’s assistance. 
Walter made a definite statement of the 
identity of its maker; proof remains pend- 
ing and may fail through lack of a life- 
time print.]| He got one, and he is going 
to get another one. 


5. And there is somebody with Ray- 
mond that S’Oliver—I don’t think he has 
quite thought about, who is going to get 
one of these. The gentleman is what [ 
eall Mr. Freddy. (Mr. Freddy?) Yes, 
Mr. Freddy; you know, the man you eal! 
Myers—Myers. (Yes?) You know, he 
was a clever man like S’Oliver when he 
was here, and he was working with Ray- 
mond. (Oh, fine!) And do you know 
that Mr. Fred wanted to get his thumb? 
(So?) That’s what he wants to do, so 
will you remember that? (J will remember 
that.) Yes, remember it because you know, 
Walter has been trying to tell you so. 
He been trying, and he is going to bring 
him with Raymond again and try and get 
one through. (Splendid!) [All this about 
Myers means nothing in terms of Lime 
Street experience. Walter has said nothing 
about his participation; and this means, 
to us, that he has not tried to say any- 
thing. The notion put forth by Feda that 
Walter has been trying to tell us, imply- 
ing that he has tried and failed, is quite 
foreign to our experience with Walter. I 
have no doubt that it is a reflection of 
Feda’s more usual experience with other 
controls and with her own medium; but 
the whole idea of Walter’s being unable 
to get across to the sitters any such simple 
thing as the name Myers, with which he 
and we are acquainted, is absurd. It is 
however true that when Raymond ‘‘came’”’ 
with Walter, the claim was advanced in 
general terms that they had quite a dis- 
tinguished gathering of the dead at work 
on the problem from their side.] 


6. They have got much more wonder- 
ful things to do than they have done yet. 
(It seems hardly possible.) It doesn’t seem 
possible, but it will be. I like Walter; 
I like him; he jolly. You know; doesn’t 
he move about quickly? (He certamly 
does. ) 


7. In one end of the room once, and 








in a quarter of a second he at the other 
nd of the room. He is all over the place, 
»nd sometimes he go up to the ceiling. He 
ump up like that, what you eall, a grass- 
opper. That’s what he do, but he always 
ily, and he eall Feda ‘‘Kid.’’ He say, 

Come on, Kid.’’ But I isn’t a kid, but 

iat what he call me. [This characteriza- 
ion of Walter’s actions is brilliantly in 

ne with the seance action which he engi- 
ers and with his temperament as this 
upresses his sitters. The only name that 

e ever has for his sister is ‘‘Kid’’; but 

\is is quite generally known, and for that 

iatter, a really clever person reading be- 
tween the lines of our published reports 
might well derive the picture of Walter 
which Feda presents here and which I so 
easily accept. ] 

8. Oh, he wants me to tell you, that 
he’s here now [my italics, to stress Feda’s 
complete acceptance of Walter]; and do 
you know that his sister [this relationship 
is of course within everybody’s normal 
knowledge] has just been doing something 
—writing in a book about him? (So?) 
Well, he wanted that put down because 
she has been doing something, putting 
something down with a big thing in front 
of her, and she has been writing down; 
he thought it was his name and some note 
about him just-now—at once. [I maintain 
a scrapbook, now in its sixteenth volume, 
in which all short published matter relative 
to the mediumship is collected. During 
my absence in .Europe, Margery made a 
business of bringing and keeping this up 
to date, in so far as she could. The pres- 
ent passage in the record I take to have 
reference to this.| And he says: ‘‘You 
know what I am trying to do. I am try- 
ing to prove myself both sides of the At- 
lantie.’’ [Walter’s very words as deliv: 
ered in Lime Street.] (Ezacellent.) 

9. Oh! Did you know that while you 
are away she is arranging a trip? (No.) 
No, he [Walter] didn’t think you did. (J 
had better watch her.) [She went to New 
York for a day or two, with Dr. and Mrs. 
Edison W. Brown, old friends and sitters 
whose names are familiar to readers of the 
ease. As indicating the absence of all 
plan, I remark that Mrs. Brown ealled Mrs. 
Crandon by ’phone and invited her to go 
vith them, at a moment when there re- 
inained less than two hours for her to pack 
and meet them at the train. No one un- 
acjuainted with us can possibly appraise 
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properly the rarity and improbability of 
her being away from Boston. | 

10. Yes; Got to keep an eye on her, but 
he says, he is just telling you this so that 
you can find out after. She hasn’t gone 
once [I assume that the record is a bit 
out of kilter here; what Feda actually said 
I do not recall. Unless this paragraph 
continues to refer to the New York trip, 
which had been completed on the date of 
the sitting, we do not identify anything 
to which it may be pertinent. If referring 
to the New York trip there is evident con- 
fusion.]; but she is arranging something 
rather unexpected, something that she 
wasn’t going to do before you came away. 
He said she hasn’t definitely settled it yet, 
but she is considering it and looking into 
it, and she is going to consult you about 
it. He says, ‘‘Oh, she need not,’’ but she 
is going to consult you. (But she ought 
to, Walter, because he is husband to be 
obeyed.) (But that is America, where a 
woman is free.) Isn’t it a good thing that 
you only got one wife? (At a time!) 
That’s all. When Feda was on the earth 
a gentleman like you could have forty 
wives. (Dear! dear! what a wonderful 
time that would be.) Walter says, One 
woman is more than enough for you. One 
is a handful for you now. He says he al- 
ways hits nails on heads. [The expression 
is distinctly evidential in view of its con- 
stant use by Walter and the sitters in 
Lime Street.|| That is what he do. 


11. But there is somebody with him, a 
lady ; not a young lady. This is a lady that 
has passed over. She look to Feda as if 
she be an elderly lady, about 60 to 65. 
That is her age or even a year or two older. 
She is not tall; she is medium but she has 
been rather nicely built lady. Well-built 
lady. Good-looking. Nice, straight, rather 
regular features. It isn’t quite a thin face 
and it isn’t fleshy, and yet it well-shaped ; 
well proportioned. Firm; very firm for 
a lady; nice firm chin. Firm mouth, and 
lot of what you call character in her face. 
She would be in coloring a bit on the dark 
side, but she was going grey in the hair 
so that she doesn’t show. Most people 
looking at her with her grey hair would 
call her medium color, but before she went 
grey she was a little bit on the dark side. 
She has rather a straight nose, and the 
mouth a little wide, but very firm and 
nicely shaped lips; not*full; a little almost 
on the thinner side, but all the same nicely 
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shaped. She has got her hair parted in the 
middle, and she has got it drawn down to 
each side plainly. Her whole dress and, 
her appearance is not fancy; not fussy and 
smart, but well dressed a little bit on what 
you call the plain side. [This entire de- 
scription is wholly applicable to my grand- 
mother. It is ci course not possible to in- 
sist too strongly on the identification in 
the absence of all indication of name and 
relationship; but my grandmother’s pic- 
ture in my house will bear living witness 
to the accuracy with which the description 
fits her. She would of course have no con- 
nection with Walter save that she has 


come to Lime Street with him.| 


12. I feel that she has been to see you 
before. [She did in facet purport to com- 
municate several times during the early 
days of Margery’s mediumship.| She 
has been trying to get into touch with you 
before now. She was a very good woman 
when she was here; kind to people; nice 
to them; unselfish and patient and yet very 
sensible and very practical. 

13. She is speaking of someone called— 
it sounds like Anna or Annie. I think 
that must be someone with her, and she is 
bringing also an initial M, but she doesn’t 
mean for Margery. I-feel it a different 
name that begins the same way. A name 
very much connected with her. [My only 
deceased sister was named Mary and ealled 
Nanie. I need not emphasize the brilliant 
character of the present passage in the 
record. | 

14. Oh, and there is a man standing by 
her too. I think he is related to her, as 
if the two of them come together. An 
elderly gentleman, but not clean shaved. 
He got a beard and moustache. The beard 
is grey, quite grey, and rather full. His 
hair too is rather thick at the side but a 
bit bald on the top. He got a high and 
broad forehead. He got straight eyebrows, 
very strong, well-marked. The eyes are 
rather deep-set and I think they would be 
grey, but deep-set and not very large and 
he got a good-shaped nose, a bit Roman. 
His lips are rather full under his mous- 
tache but you can’t see much of them be- 
cause of the hair on his face. 

[For some time Mrs. Crandon and I 
were agreed that we did not place this man 
at all. Later our thoughts turned to my 
deceased cousin, Edwin Crandon, on the 
same side of the house as the grandmother 
who has apparently started this series of 
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my relatives. The description is in all 
respects accurate, save that for years be- 
fore death he did not wear a beard; and [ 
am not entirely clear that when he wore one 
the present terms would apply to it. With 
regard to the collateral matters mentioned 
in the following paragraphs, he was for 
many years on the editorial staff of the 
Boston Transcript. The statements of par- 
agraph 16 seem especially brilliant, in view 
of the fact that he had compiled, and had 
in his possession for years prior to his 
death, a genealogy of the Crandon family. 
It was never printed; there is just the 
single copy, in a hand-made and_ hand- 
written volume; and this volume I have in 
my home. I have also a set of Dickens in- 
herited from him, on which both he and | 
set great store. In the genealogical com- 
pilation, in addition to its occurrence at the 
appropriate point in the text, Edwin’s 
name is written in ink on the title page. 
The generalities of paragraphs 15 and 17 
are within my best judgment correct. | 

15. He is what you eall a benevolent 
looking gentleman, and he knew you well, 
because he comes forward as if he was 
trying to go like that to you on the shoul- 
der. He was a clever man when he was 
here. I feel that he had got something 
to do with books. I see so many books 
round him, many, many books. 

16. Oh, he has mentioned books espe- 
cially because at home you have got books 
connected with him,—books that have some- 
thing to do with him. Wait a minute: 
Oh, he is giving me an idea of one special 
book that you have got at home that is 
connected with him, one, and it is a large 
book too, with a dark cover. I get a feel- 
ing it has got his name written in it, not 
printed in it, but written in it, but I feel 
vou have got several books besides this 
one that is a link with him, but this spe- 
cial one he is giving me amongst them has 
got his name written in ink in it. 

17. Oh, he didn’t believe in spirits. 
This gentleman didn’t know much about 
them and I don’t think that he would have 
liked it very much. He knows about them 
now, but I don’t think he did when he was 
here. I don’t feel he did, but I feel as 
if he is wanting to work now, and he will 
be with the band that is helping Walter. 


18. You know, it isn’t only Walter help- 
ing. There is a big band helping Walter. 
Walter says ‘‘Some of the scientific set,”’ 
working with him and around him. 





|Strongly in line with Walter’s own state- 
ents in Lime Street.] This gentleman 

i have described to you was not scientific. 
Correct; he was not.] He was clever in 

his own way, but he wasn’t like S’Oliver 
ind some of the people that is working 
ith Walter on the other side. 

19. But he says (Wait a little, Walter), 
Walter is saying, ‘‘Some of the people who 
haven’t understood and haven’t wanted to 
inderstand the phenomena at home are 
roing to be made to’’ (to what?) ‘‘to eat 
t’’— eat it! There is something going 
o happen soon that is going to make them 
have to retract. (Ezcellent!) Retract! 
And two of them will be people who would 
have sworn they never would. They would 
have sworn that they never would. He 
says, “‘They don’t understand the condi- 
(ions. They don’t understand, and they 
don’t want to understand them, and they 
don’t intend to understand them, but they 
will be made to. They will be forced to.’’ 
And he says, ‘‘We have got a scheme on 
our side that will surprise some of them.’’ 
| have excellent ideas as to what this is 
all about but in view of the fact that veri- 
fication lies with the future I refrain from 
comment. | 


20. Oh dear! What a nuisance. Do 
you know, the Margery one wasn’t awfully 
well a little while ago. It is nothing that 
matters, but Walter always keeps eyes on 
her and looks after her. He’s awfully good 
that way. He’s looking after her, and he 
says that she just wasn’t up to the mark, 
as if she had got something rather tired 
and wasn’t feeling at all well inside her, 
but she is better just now. This is only 
just a little tiny while ago, and it soon 
went. [While I was in Europe, Margery 
took to her bed for a week with a throat 
ailment of which there was no indication 
when I left and of which I knew nothing 
until my return.] 

21. (What did you say? Oh, but I 
don’t like him, Walter. I don’t know what 
you want with him. I wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do with him, if I were you. Yes? 
Well, then, I will tell him.): 

22. Look: do you know who he has met 
on the other side? He met that man—I 
don’t like him very much—the man who, 
vou know, did the jackets and things, and 
handeuffs, and was always wriggling out 
of them. Walter has met him. (So?) 

(he connection of Houdini with the Mar- 
very ease is of course widely known, and 
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this passage is evidential only in that it 
coincides with Walter’s statements, made 
in Lime Street.]| And he keeps saying to 
Walter—(But Walter, you musn’t say 
that!) Well, what he said to Walter when 
he met him was: ‘‘What a damn fool I 
have been!’’ But Walter said: ‘‘Of course 
you have! What else could you expect 
to be?’’ [This remark simply exudes the 
personality of Walter as we know him in 
Lime Street, and is about as far from 
Feda’s usual vein as well could be.] And 
yet, do you know, Walter has been kind 
to him because the man does see now how 
stupid he was. And Walter says: ‘‘It 
has been rather satisfactory to me, but also 
rather amusing, to notice how he has com- 
pletely turned around and keeps asking 
what he can do to undo the mischief he 
has made.’’ (Excellent!) 

23. Walter says: ‘‘What I tell him is, 
that he wasn’t powerful enough to make 
any mischief.’’ [Where the reaction ac- 
eredited to Houdini seems perhaps ficti- 
tious and a product of the spiritualistic 
desire, and where Walter’s statement clos- 
ing paragraph 22 seems more like Feda 
than Walter, the present quotation is again 
a perfect hit as an expression of Walter’s 
attitude and ways of speech.| Didn’t 
want him to have satisfaction of thinking 
he had done much. He says, ‘‘You know, 
it was his insufferable egotism that made 
him act as he did.’’ He says, ‘‘ He wouldn’t 
admit that anyone could do something he 
couldn’t easily do to order himself.’’ 

24. (What is that?) He says, ‘‘Now’’ 
(what’s that?) ‘‘Caved in’’ he ealls it. 
[This expression, ‘‘now caved in,’’ may be 
of very great significance. It may refer to 
a fact known to me and to only a few 
others in America, but in all probability 
not known normally to Mrs. Leonard. This 
fact is that Houdini did not die of appendi- 
citis as reported in the papers, but of a 
blow. To exhibit the firmness of Houdini’s 
abdominal muscles, a student was invited 
to strike him over these. Through Hou- 
dini’s momentary lack of attention result- 
ing in his failure to tense the muscles or 
through some less easily defined cause, he 
was literally ‘‘ecaved in’’ by the blow, and 
a few days later died of ruptured intestine. | 
He says, ‘‘Perhaps we will make use of 
him. He keeps asking, but you know, I 
am making him see we don’t trust him 
even yet. He wasn’t trustworthy here, 
where he had——’”’ (Oh, Walter, say that 
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word again!) Oh, I can’t get it. But 
he means where he had stupid ideas against 
things. He wasn’t just, and yet in other 
ways he was quite a good man, and kind 
and helpful to some. people, but where 
he didn’t feel like it, or wanted to be, then 
he could be very unjust, and he wasn’t 
to be trusted. So Walter says, ‘‘I let him 
know that he has got to prove himself be- 
fore I have anything to do with him.’’ 

25. le says, ‘‘Do you know that there 
is going to be a sharp controversy almost 
immediately at home? Yes, a sharp con- 
troversy in which we shall come off best.’’ 
(Good enough!) Oh, are you gotng— 
No, you are not going to have a fight. It 
is some other people going to have to fight 
for you, not you. But Walter says, ‘‘I 
want you to remember what I am saying 
now, because it is something in which I 
am very interested. They were working 
it up a bit before you left, but it didn’t 
come to a head. It will do a great deal of 
good, but you may be a little bit annoyed 
about it, at first, and I wanted to mention 
it today so that you would know that it 
would be all right, that it is what we want.’’ 
(That’s very good.) 


[ This, and the following, seems evident- 


ly to refer to the now celebrated Houdini 
message delivered through Arthur Ford. 
There has been much controversy about 
this, and the facts are still widely disputed. 
Walter in Lime Street insists that in some 
part at least Ford is a genuine medium; 
and in terms of Mr. Dudley’s distinction 
between mediums and psychies, that he 
is actually the former. He implies strongly 
that the Houdini message was valid; and 
I and my immediate friends feel the same 
wey about it, and feel that a signal vic- 
tory has been scored. To this degree, the 
present passage is highly evidential, what- 
ever the reader believe about Ford and the 
Houdini message. The message was de- 
livered in January, about a month after 
the present sitting; the present reference 
can hardly be to anything else ; the verifica- 
tion of this prediction is then unusually 
precise and clean-cut. What follows is 
strongly in line with my viewpoint of the 
significance of this Houdini message. | 
26. He says: ‘‘It might look as if we 
are going to be a bit worried. It might 
look like it, but it won’t matter. It will 
work out all right. It will work out for 
what will be best for all of us. It is like 
two lots of people having a tug-of-war 
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about us, without us actually having to 
come into it, and it will do a great deal 
of good.’’ [I am confident that all this 
is in accord with the facts. | 

27. (Oh; what did you say then about 
it afterwards?) He says he is going to 
stand by. and help on the right side with 
it, because there will be an important issue 
connected with it. It will be most impor- 
tant, so he dees want you to keep a look- 
out for it, and Margery will be pleased. 
She will be very pleased about it, too. 
It will really be one of the best things that 
has happened for us for a few years. ‘‘Set 
the work on a different footing,’’ he says. 
‘*We don’t want it on a different footing, 
but just in certain people’s eyes it will be.’’ 

28. Oh, Walter says he doesn’t like it 
though when people try to set up impos- 
sible conditions for experiments. Now he 
says this: ‘‘Everyone must admit that we 
have done some remarkable things, but at 
the same time have you noticed also what 
much more wonderful things we ean do 
when we do the things on our own sug- 
gestion or our own initiative?’’ (Very 
good.) 

29. He says, ‘‘Sometimes would-be 
clever people have proposed something to 
us. It may have been a comparatively 
simple thing, but it has been made more 
difficult to accomplish because it has been 
thought out on your side than when we 
ourselves evolve a plan among ourselves 
and earry it out.’’ He says, ‘‘We have 
often surprised you, haven’t we?’’ (You 
have.) ‘*‘But what have we surprised you 
with? Always nearly with the things you 
were not expecting.’’ (Right you are.) 

30. ‘‘The things were evolved knowing 
what we could do and could not do.’’ He 
says, ‘‘Then some’’—oh, a ‘‘stupid idiot”’ 
he ealls it—‘some stupid idiot on your 
side comes in and says, ‘ Yes, but can’t you 
do so and so?’ and it may be a hundred 
times less difficult than what we can do, 
but we may not be prepared to do it, but 
they try to insist on our doing it because 
they want it.’’ 

31. He says, ‘‘The phenomena should, 
if possible, be left to us. The choosing of 
the phenomena;* we know what we can 
do. We know what she ean do.’’ He 
mean Margery. ‘‘We can do far more 
wonderful things than any of those people 
would think of for us, but the selection 
of those things should be left to us. Sev- 
eral times when we have tried to bring off 








something that has been proposed to us 
by a sitter, or so-called investigator, we 
have sometimes done what they asked, but 
we have often done something else with 
it, something that has made them sit up 
ind say, ‘Oh, they have not done what I 
said, but they have done something else 
far more wonderful.’’’ He says, ‘‘Some 
imes we haven’t done quite what they 
isked for but something more wonderful 
than they asked.’’ 

32. He says, ‘‘We have got to make 
‘hem understand that we, on our side, are 

anipulating and working with materials 
ihat are not, strictly speaking, of our plane 
at all, of our own plane, but of yours. We 
are handling stuff that belongs to you, not 
to us. The foree that we use partly be- 
longs to us and partly to you. The men- 
tality with which we guide and use the 
force belongs to us. There are three fac- 
tors: the physical material or semi-physical 
you might eall it; the force that molds 
and guides and uses it, and the intelli- 
cence that uses the force, and that is ours.’’ 

33. ‘‘But,’’ he says, ‘‘sometimes it is 
difficult for us because we are not using 
the material of our own world, of our 
own condition. Of course we are to a 
certain extent making ourselves for the 
time being of the same degree as the mate- 
rial we intend to use. We are functioning 
on the same plane to which that material 
belongs,but there again, it is foreign ground. 
It is not our usual ground, but,’’ he says, 
‘“‘T think I am, without undue conceit I 
can claim that I am, particularly well able 
to funetion in that plane of what is called 
matter.’’ He says, I don’t agree with 
that word at all. You don’t know what 
matter is, and we don’t yet, but we will 
eall it that. But,’’ he says, ‘‘I can fune- 
tion on it better than most people from 
my side. I have proved it, and I am learn- 
ing how to funetion in it still better.’’ 
|All these last paragraphs are brilliantly 
in line with what Walter tells us in Lime 
Street.’ Aside from this, they are of ex- 
treme value in Feda’s complete acceptance 
of Walter and her complete entrance into 
his role.] 


34. Oh! And he wanted you to tell 
Margery not to be afraid to be true to 
her own impressions. (That’s good.) Do 
you know, sometimes she has had an im- 
pression of what Walter wanted, or thought 
she had better do about something, and 
she has thought that perhaps it might be 
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her own idea. |This is in aceord with the 
facts, as we interpret them.| Isn’t it 
naughty? Oh, no, Walter says it isn’t 
naughty, but it is that bump of conscien- 
tiousness that she has got too much of. 

35. You know, he says often he has 
given her a splendid impression, but be- 
cause it is against what she calls her com- 
mon sense or her reason she will say, ‘‘Oh, 
I don’t know; I don’t think that can be 
right; I had better leave it; I don’t sup- 
pose it is right, and so-so-so-so.’’ And 
afterwards when they have proved it is 
right, he has heard her say, ‘*‘Oh do you 
know, I thought that; I got it, but I was 
so afraid I thought it wasn’t so-so-so-so.”’ 
He has heard her say it, and he says, 
‘“Tell her that she has begun to learn 
the difference between my impressions and 
her own. She has done that, and if she 
would only have a little more confidence 
to catch hold of them clearly they would 
often save a certain amount of confusion, 
but, you see, she is extraordinarily sensitive. 
She is more sensitive that she will admit 
herself, and when people are coming, or 
she knows she is going to be with people, 
she is really more inwardly sensitive than 
anybody understands, and she is always so 
anxious, you know, to give them the con- 
ditions they want.’’ [These three para- 
graphs (34-36) evidently refer to Mar- 
gery’s experiences and behavior in the 
cross-correspondence experiments, the tech- 
nique of which calls for automatic writing 
and drawing by her while she is in a con- 
dition permitting and indeed requiring her 
full conscious observation of the work of 
her pencil. She has what she deseribes and 
what others believe they recognize as pre- 
cisely the difficulties here outlined by 
Feda. | 


36. And Walter says, ‘“‘I have often 
impressed her with something that isn’t 
perhaps quite what they want, but if she 
had acted on it, it would have made things 
a bit easier for her and for us.’’ So he 
says, ‘‘Explain all this to her; I expect 
she will have a word or two to say about 
it.’’ He says, ‘‘She usually has, but any- 
how, explain it to her and tell her not to 
be afraid of the impressions; not to be 
too conscientious, because often I have 
known that she has half got it, a little 
afraid to act on it for fear it is not right, 
and afterwards has known it to be right 
by what has happened after.’’ 

37. Do you know the boy that is with 
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Walter? 
young. 


A boy that passed over very 
1 think he wouid be related. (J 
don’t know.) He has not passed over 
lately. He has been passed over a good 
many years. I think you had better ask 
Margery, but it is a long time ago, many, 
many years ago, and it 1s somebody that I 
feel Margery would know about, and you 
could never have seen. He would have 
passed over years and years ago, and you 
would never, never have seen him, but 
she, I think, would know about him. I am 
not sure whether she actually saw him but 
she knew about him in the family. He 
was quite a young boy, and will you ask 
if she knows who Harold is, because there 
is someone called Harold with Walter, that 
Walter has met there that she would know, 
or | | We are completely unable to place 
any of this] think she would know better 
than you would. 

38. She has got a lot of friends there 
helping her, a lot! Not all connected with 
the family but people that knew her when 
she was quite young, like a child or a girl. 
(Wait a minute. Oh, that is awful funny.) 
Will you ask her whether she remembers 
someone whom she knew when she was 
very young, a man. He was an elderly 
man when she was quite like a young girl 
or a child, and he had got some deformity, 
which affeeted his back and his legs. [All 
this refers to Henry MeNeeley, nephew 
of Margery’s father, but much older than 
Margery herself. The entire narrative is 
one hundred per cent correct. He we 
crippled in a sled aeecident when a small 
boy. Henry was a very successful dowser 


and located all the water used on Margery’s 
father’s farm, on whieh she was brought 


up. The supply, unlike that of the adjoin- 
ing properties, never failed. Margery feels 
that after the physical description, nothing 
could be more telling in connection with 
this cousin than the persistent idea of 
water.] It wasn’t something that he had 
just a little while. He must have had it 
a long time, if not all his life or nearly 
all his life, and it made one leg not the 
same size as the other, as if one leg was 
longer than the other, and it made him 
walk in a very curious way. In fact, it 
made walking very, very difficult for him, 
but there was something wrong with the 
back as well. Perhaps people wouldn’t 
have noticed that so much as the leg, but 
there was something wrong; seems to be 
down the spine. Margery knew this man. 
I get a feeling he must have lived near 
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her, and I don’t know what this means. 
No; Walter says he |there must be a con- 
fusion of pronouns here, the **he’’ referring 
to myself, the sitter| doesn’t know what it 
means, and he doesn’t want you to know 
either. He says, *‘I am trying to give 
something that is not in your mind, you 
see.’’ He keeps getting the word ‘‘ water’’ 
with this man. I get an idea that this 
word ‘‘water’’ is being given me sym- 
bolically for a name—-a name like meaning 
water. 


39. This man passed over rather sud- 
denly. [In fact he dropped dead; and 
Margery’s dominant impression of him to- 
day is of her sympathy for his crippled 
condition.| He hadn’t had a very happy 
life, and Margery, young as she was, used 
to be sorry for him. You know, your Mar- 
gery has got great sympathy. (There’s 
no doubt!) Oh, yes, she does feel suffer- 
ing. She feels suffering or worry or grief 
in other people terribly, just as much as 
if it was her own, and she used to feel it 
as a little girl; she would have been awfully 
sensitive when she was very young and 
she used to notice this man and be sorry for 
him because she knew so many other people 
were careless or cruel and thoughtless in 
what they said and did about him. [Cor- 
rect, as already stated]. 

40. I keep getting that word ‘‘ Water.’’ 
I feel it is rather important, but do you 
know the reason that Walter is able to 
bring this man is because he knows that 
Margery is getting a letter. She has either 
eot it just now or she is just getting it, 
that will remind her of the place where 
she knew this man. [This means nothing 
to us.| 


You see, the place where she knew the 
man isn’t where she is living now [cor- 
rect of course], and Walter says, ‘‘I ought 
to tell you; I ought to explain that I get 
the idea of a letter; I may be getting that 
from the thought of the person who is 
writing the letter; she may not have actu- 
ally received it yet. I rather hope she 
hasn’t, or else she will say, you know, it 
is her thought being sent to us here.’’ So 
he hopes she hasn’t; that letter already 
has what you might eall revived a condi- 
tion which made it easy for Walter to 
speak of that man—the man with the leg. 
That is all he wants to say about him just 
at the moment, but he says, ‘‘You know 
later on I am going to sit with you again 
here.’’ (Oh; fine.) 





41. He says, ‘‘I want to work up one 
yr two things, you see, so as to prove that 
i get things that can’t be explained by 
vour idea of them.’’ (That’s good.) And 
ilso he has got an idea that he will be 
ible to speak about some of the experi- 
ments that are going to be or are being 
‘arried on with Margery,—speak of them 
here, do you see? (Fine!) And before 
anybody here knows about them. That is 
vhat he is going to try and do, so as 
o make people know that the information 
about what is happening there can be con- 
veyed here; that is what he is going to 
ry todo. (Highly deMrable!) Oh! This 
won’t neeessarily be to you. It may not 
be you sitting here they will give that to. 
Ile has got his eye on one or two people 
to whom he will give the inflammation— 
oh, not the inflammation but the informa- 
t10n, 

42. One is S’Oliver, he say. (What other 
one? Mrs. Nellie?) Then there is the 
lady that Feda calls Mrs. Nellie, but you 
call Salter, like salt and pepper. He was 
wondering whether he couldn’t give some- 
thing to her, do you see, if she come for 
a sitting. He says she is one of the people 
he want to sit up, he says. It is no good 
arguing with Walter. ‘Tisn’t a bit of good 
arguing. If he gets an idea into his head 
it is no good. You got to let him have it. 
{It is our experience that you by all 
means do!] 

43. Oh! Would he do any tricks with 
anybody’s hat? Was he doing it a little 
while ago? Was he taking anybody’s hat 
and hiding it, or something? He says 
you ought to know, like that! It is some- 
thing he has been doing with a hat. It is 
just as if he was lifting one up and doing 
something with it. I don’t think somehow 
it was improved by what he was doing. 
I get a feeling it wouldn’t be good for hats, 
but he has been doing something that he 
thought you would remember about. 
(That’s pretty good!) [Without any 
slightest indication of where or how it 
could have gone, I lost my hat on ship- 
board, en route to Europe for this visit. 
Without trying to take too seriously the 
idea that Walter was actually responsible, 
we may see in this paragraph a humorous 
reference to the incident. ] 

44. Oh, what has he cracked? The 
woodwork. He says, ‘‘I have done it, you 
now. I have done it at home, and I am 
awfully sorry,’’ he says. (J will look that 
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up when I get back.) There is something 
he has done at home. Now look. It is 
something that stands against the wall, 
and it is a piece of furniture that is fairly 
heavy. You will have to just go round 
and pull the pieces of furniture out from 
the wall. He is pushing against it tight, 
because it is the back that is cracked. (You 
oughtn’t to have done that, Walter!) Oh, 
he very pleased with himself. He says he 
is apologizing, but at the same time he is 
rather pleased. (We will look that up.) 
It had got a back sort of opening down, 
and it used to be quite solid, plain right 
across. It is a big piece of flat, quite 
straight wood, like that; quite a big piece. 
I don’t know why it is, but the back of 
the thing seems to be a lighter color than 
the front. You will notice that when you 
pull him out, and he made this big crack 
nearly right across it, as though the thing 
will want a sort of new back to be put 


in. [If all this has any meaning, we have: 


not yet found what it is.] 


45. And Walter says, ‘‘Have you 
guessed so far what there is about 
Now,’’ he says, ‘‘how ean I explain this? 
Not about the material i‘se!f but the force 
that we use in using the :ysterial? There 
is an explosive quality.’’ (7hat’s good.) 
He says, ‘‘There is an explosive quality 
and occasionally it has results that we 
haven’t quite anticipated  ourselves.’’ 
Sometimes when he has been directing the 
foree round the room, do you see, when he 
has got it near to people, it has had a sort 
of effect, he has had to keep it away from 
them a bit, and he says, ‘‘There’s a few 
of them I wish you could get it nearer to 
them,’’ but he says, ‘‘As a result I have 
to keep it away from them in ease it in- 
terferes with them or they interfere with 
it.”’ And he says he has noticed that 
sometimes there are what he ealls ‘‘pops’’ 
with it—pops. That’s right. He says, 
‘‘Haven’t you heard them, as if some- 
thing was going rrrrrrr—like that! Mak- 
ing such a sound. Will you listen for this 
more particularly?’’ (Yes.) Beeause he 
says it is like a little muffled explosion, but 
perhaps you would only notice it if you 
were told what to look for, but it is a euri- 
ous sound. [All this is nicely in line with 
Lime Street experience and with Walter’s 
philosophy as revealed in Lime Street. 
Most certainly we have curious noises in 
the house for which we have no normal 
explanation ! | 
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46. Oh, and that accounts sometimes 
for the sort of creaking sounds that Mar- 
gery sometimes gets often when she is 
alone. Yes, she has often had a kind of 
creaking sound. [Correct.] Oh, even in 
her bedroom, but Walter says, ‘‘ You, know 
I am fairly careful. When she is not actu- 
ally working or doing anything I don’t 
try to worry her, and you know what I 
often try to impress on you both, don’t 
you? There are times when [I like her to 
be absolutely cut off from any phenomena 
at all, from any work or discussion of 
it.’’ [Entirely in line with what he says 
and practices at home.] I think what he 
means is, he likes her to go and play, to 
really play, do you see? What you eall 
in the Bible ‘‘skips as young goats.’’ 
(Good gracious!) You know it says: it in 
the Bible. I was trying to tell the Psy- 


chical Researchers here they ought to do it 
more, do you see, but they didn’t seem able 
(Sooner upset Parliament!) 


to manage it. 


47. But you see, it was a very good 
thing in the Bible to tell people that, be- 
cause it’s good for people to be like young 
goats, but the Psychical Researchers said 
they didn’t think they could manage it but 
they would try. But Walter says, ‘‘Oh, 
I would like to be there.’’ (Well, perhaps 
you will be.) ‘‘No,’’ he says, ‘‘I shouldn’t 
survive it.’’ But he says that is what 
he wants Margery to do sometimes. He 
says, “‘I haven’t thought of it in that par- 
ticular language, but I do know it is aw- 
fully good for her to throw everything 
overboard, and just do anything she fan- 
cies.”’ (** Kick up the heels’? we call tt.) 
Well, that is skipping! He says, ‘‘We 
can leave the young goats business out, 
but she could certainly kick up her heels,’’ 
and he says ‘‘She ean!’’ (No doubt!) 
Oh, she ean do it, he says, but the great 
thing is for her to be able to do it when 
she feels like it, because sometimes she 
hasn’t been able to, and there has been a 
certain what he calls a nervous strain. It 
has come round about her beeause she has 
not been able to do the skipping and to be 
a young goat when she ought to have been. 

48. (What do you say, Walter? Is she 
going to, do you think? Oh, but would 
she like going there?) Is she going to go 
over water, or go to France? Is she ecom- 
ing later on to go to France? (She likes 
Paris,) [but there is no present plan for 
her going there and no present probability 
of her going.] Because he thinks that she 
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likes France. (She does; she likes the 
champagne.) ( She likes the champagne, 
Walter.) Walter says, ‘‘A few other 
things, besides. But anyhow it seems as 
if she is going to. 

49. Oh, has Walter been making some- 
thing that is rather new? A blue light? 
A blue one, because he is showing me a 
sort of violet or bluish light, and he says, 
‘‘Tlold on a minute. You haven’t got my 
idea quite, yet.’’ He says, **I want it re- 
corded that I said this about the blue light 
here today because there is something I 
am going to carry out soon in which the 
phenomenon of a blue light will come in, 
so I wanted to say it here before I do it.”’ 
It is a funny looking blue. It is a curious 
blue that he is showing me. It isn’t a dark 
blue, and it isn’t a light. It is like a me- 
dium blue, but oh, so clear, almost like 
what you call an electric,—that clear blue 
light like an electric bulb, and I feel he 
is going to do some phenomenon. [All 
this is without present meaning to us. | 

50. He says, you know, he has got some 
new things to do. (Good!) New phe- 
nomena to do; quite different ones alto- 
evether, and he thinks that he will be able 
to do it and earry it out. He is full of 
hope. He is full of what you eall ‘‘octo- 
pusism,’’ and he feels so sure of himself 
he does like new phenomena,—that is what 
it is like. (ZI am very glad to hear tt.) 
[This may refer to a project to send Dr. 
Hardwicke to Europe in the hope that 
certain of Walter’s phenomena may be 
there produced through him. If not this, 
we do not place it.| It is employing the 
same forces in a slightly different way, but 
he says, “‘I tell you what I will do; I 
will make people know who is doing it. I 
want you to remember that. I shall be 
bringing some of myself into it.’’ (Hz- 
cellent line.) ‘‘My personality into it, so 
that they wiil see, feel and hear me to a 
remarkable extent.’’ He has had it in his 
mind that he wanted to give them some- 
thing else. He says ‘‘They have had 
enough but I will give them more.’’ 
(That’s like him.) ‘‘Yes,’’ he says, ‘‘T 
will give them more, and I will keep on 
giving it them till I have stuffed them so 
full of it they can’t stand any more.”’ 
That is what he is going to do. (G@ood.) 

51. (What do you mean, Walter?) Oh, 
do you know, did Walter interfere with 
anybody’s whiskers? He has got some joke 
about feeling somebody’s whiskers 











(Huir?) No, no; he says: ‘‘You haven’t 
vot what | mean. I did pull someone’s 
hair, like that,’’ but it is someone with 
whiskers that he knows he is going to 
pull. (Fine! We will look for that.) 
Yes, he says it will be fine, but perhaps 
more fine for you than the one with the 
whiskers, but he is not going to really hurt 
him, but he is going to make him know 
two facts, he says. One, that he has got 
vhiskers, and one that his whiskers can be 
operated from the spiritual world. He is 
coing to make him aware of the possibili- 
ties. [We make nothing of any of this.] 
Do you know, this is somebody that you 
have already been in touch with, but it is 
somebody who doesn’t believe and doesn’t 
understand, and he has got whiskers. (We 
will look for him.) Yes, will you keep 
look out for man with whiskers? Walter 
says he deserves a punishment for having 
them. Yes, I don’t like whiskers much 
myself. I don’t think Walter does, only 
S’Oliver’s. S’Oliver has got nice whiskers 
though, but perhaps I think his whiskers 
is nice because he is nice. (That’s it.) 
Oh, Walter says ‘‘The man I am referring 
to has got an inferior brand of whiskers, 
so I am going to do something with them, 
experiment with them a little.’’ (They 
are very rare in America.) Yes, there 
isn’t many people got them. That is why 
[ think America is sensible country, but 
Walter says, ‘‘ Well there are one or two 
uncivilized people still left.’’ He says, 
‘“Who have got the prehistoric sense still 
strong within them.’’ (Excellent!) And 
so he knows that you will recognize this by 
the whiskers. (Are you being naughty, 
Walter?) Well, he sounds naughty, doesn’t 
he? He says, ‘‘No, I will treat him gently 
only I wanted you to know just what I was 
going to do. There is more in this than 
I can explain to you, because the man who 
possesses the aforesaid whiskers, he is im- 
portant, and it is rather important for us 
to do something that he will know. So I 
think you will recognize him from my de- 
scription. Don’t let anybody know what 
| am going to do until I have done it. 
Then,’’ he says, ‘‘you ean produce the 
records.’’? (Good enough;) [but still of 
course with no correspondence in fact that 
we can isolate. ] 


02. (Wait a bit; what did you say about 


that then, Walter?) Oh, Walter was very 
pleased to see that two lots of people who 
had been rather troublesome to you and 
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to him a little while ago are now getting a 
lot of trouble in their own camp. [I might 
make a rather reasonable identification here 
but prefer not to do so publicly. The mat- 
ter is in any event too general to be of 
importance.| ‘‘One lot especially. I really 
ought not to say two lots because one of 
the two lots were for us, the other against 
us, but they are having trouble in their 
own camp now, and I couldn’t help being 
rather pleased, because I think it might 
teach them a lesson.’’ He says, ‘‘ Nothing 
vindictive in my character.’’ (Not at all.) 
‘‘T never want to be vindictive, only I 
felt it is something that is going to teach 
them something. They are coming up 
against something which will teach them a 
lesson and be better for them in the end, 
as well as for other people. You will hear 
about that when you get home again. It 
is just beginning now.’’ 

53. He says, ‘‘Isn’t it funny, your com- 
ing for this sitting just now, because I ex- 
pect you haven’t thought of this, but do 
you know, there is an anniversary con- 
nected with me just about now?’’ (No, 
I don’t know about it.) ‘‘No,’’ he says, 
‘*T don’t think you would have thought of 
it. I am not talking about my passing 
over.’’ You will have to ask Margery about 
this, but it is something very important 
that happened in his life on the earth. She 
will remember it but he doesn’t suppose 
even that you have heard of it, or if you 
have you wouldn’t think of it. (No I never 
met him in life.) No, but even if you had 
heard about it you would not have known 
about the time, but he says, ‘‘She will know 
so I want you just to remind her of that.”’ 
[Margery has not the least idea what this 
might refer to.] 


54. (They had a sitting Saturday night. 
I wonder if we can get any intimation of 
what happened, if anything?) Yes.... 
But there was some alteration about the 
time of it, too. Ah! It didn’t come off 
just at the time; there was some alteration 
in arrangements for it. Will you remember 
that? [Entirely unknown to me, this sit- 
ting, definitely scheduled for the 15th, had 
been postponed.] (That is news to me. I 
haven’t heard a word.) It didn’t matter 
at all, he says. It didn’t matter, but there 
was something that was altered in the ar- 
rangements. (Wait a minute, Walter. 
What was that?) Somebody, too, made a 
difference in it. (Any idea who was there? 
I don’t know.) There was some person 
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forced the alteration—compelled the aitera- 
tion. Not Margery but a man who made 
the alteration. [Correct.| 

(Did you upset anything, Walter? 
Did you turn something upside down that 
you hadn’t quite intended to?) Well, I 
think that is what he means. Look! He 
is pretending as if he was upsetting some- 
thing, like turning something upside down, 
not a little thing but something rather 
heavy. Will you ask them about that? 
Now he walked across the room there. I 
think he is really trying to show me be- 
cause he knows showing will get his idea 
better than just words. He is walking 
across to where that thing is that you eall 
a piano, over there, and he is pretending 
to lift something, which he is earefully 
carrying across the room and putting down 
there, but I don’t know if he is trying to 
get it through the door or to the door, but 
I get a strong feeling he has something in 
connection with the door of the room, some- 
thing he was trying to put down by the 
door or take through the door. I think 
that is rather important, so will you re- 
member? [We identify this with nothing 
in Lime Street. ] 

56. Were they talking of sickness? 
Were they talking about someone being ill 
at the beginning? Will vou ask them 
whether they were talking about somebody 
being ill at the beginning, because he says, 
‘*You know, very often early in the pro- 
ceedings I am busy, you know. I am 
busy with my own affairs, getting things 
ready and so forth, so I can’t always pick 
up a thing, but I felt certain I was hear- 
ing something as if someone were talking 
rather seriously about an illness, and some- 
body was very’’—I don’t know if he is 
joking, but he says, ‘‘Somebody was very 
eoneerned about a watch.’’ There was 
something rather curious happened about 
a wateh. Do you know, I get a rather 
naughty feeling from Walter? (I don’t 
doubt it.) I rather think he had some- 
thing to do about a wateh, so I think you 
had better ask them that, because I think 
he has done something about it. [The 
illness is not identifiable, unless it be Mrs. 
Stinson’s, of which all the world knows. 
The mention of the watch is apparently 
pertinent to the fact that on the evening 
of the postponed seance there was discus- 
sion among the Lime Street sitters about 
Walter’s watch, and the possibility of get- 
ting life-time finger-prints from it.] 


D9. 
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57. (What you doing now, Walter? 
Are you pulling something in half?) I 
can’t see what this is, look! But he is go- 
ing as if he was bending or pulling some- 
thing in his hands like that, not very care- 
fully going like that, as if he was using a 
lot of strength to take something into two 
pieces. He says, ‘‘ Yes, that’s right.’’ He 


did do that, but I can’t see what the thing 
is except that it is long shaped not round 
or square, but long-shaped, because of the 
[This means nothing to 


way he held it. 
us. | 

58. (What are you saying about 5? 
What do you keep showing me the figure 
5 for?) He says, ‘‘Don’t try to interpret. 
You and Feda just take it as I give it.’’ 
He is building up a large figure 5 which 
is very important, he says, Saturday night. 
Most important that five was, he says. Was 
there someone there who had the initial 
‘*B,’’ because he is showing me up a big 
“*B.”’? (I don’t know who that is.) [On 
December 15th there were to have been 
exactly five sitters besides Margery, and 
one of them was Mr. Bond.| 

59. I feel it is someone he was rather 
interested in whose initial was ‘‘B.’’ I 
think Walter must have done something 
rather specially about this person ‘‘B”’ that 
is making him mention it just now. He 
made some funny sounds; but I don’t 
think you would ever do that, Walter, 
would you? It wouldn’t be polite. Does 
he ever don’t like to ask him that. 
Does he ever do little grunts? (That’s not 
bad!) Something like that, because I feel 
that sometimes he goes like that, making 
some sort of funny little noises. Well, he 
says, he just wants to say that he did some 
very funny noises the other night. He 
made some very funny noises that were 
rather surprising. He says, ‘‘Of course 
no one ought to be surprised at anything 
I do, but this was something rather differ- 
ent to the usual, and it was commented 
upon.” Oh he is going a funny noise. 
He is going Ooook. I don’t know whether 
Murul ean write it down, that noise, but 
it was oook! like that! 

60.. (Pulling something?) Did they 
have to pull something rather heavy about 
the floor, like straining and dragging some- 
thing? Walter didn’t do this; I think the 
people on the earth did this. They were 
moving something heavy, like pulling and 
pushing it. [During my absence from 
America, there was delivered in Lime 
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Street the special edition of 110 copies or- 
dered by me of the A. 8S. P. R. Proceed- 
ings for 1926, containing the Margery his- 
tory for 1925 and part of 1926. Mrs. 
Crandon and her son John were at home, 
and did not know what the very large and 
eavy package contained. They moved it 
bout a bit and opened it, with great labor, 
ifter which they carried the contents up- 
tairs at even more labor, to store them 
away in a closet. |] 

61. (What is that you have got in your 
iand, Walter? Is it a key?) He pulled 
uit his hand, and in his hand | saw a key, 
and I feel that he has been doing some- 
thing on Saturday about a key—some- 
thing rather clever with a key. He says, 
‘“No; no.’’? He says ‘‘That not right. 
eda hasn’t got it quite right. I didn’t 
do something clever about a key; some- 
thing was done by the people of the earth 
that I didn’t think was clever at all with 
a key, not done by me; done by someone 
on the earth there. I didn’t think it was 
clever. Well,’’ he says, ‘‘I heard a lot 
of talk; ‘the key’s here; the key’s there: 
the key! The key! The key!’ And I 
felt they had done something about the 
key that was perturbing them somewhat.’’ 
(What did you say about that, then?) 
That is all he ean give us at the moment 
about Saturday. But he says, ‘‘Never 
mind; I think you will be able to verify 
it, but I am particularly anxious for you 
to find out if there wasn’t some alteration 
in the time of when it was intended to be. 
| don’t know why it turned out to be so, 
but it was.’’ [While I was in Europe, Mar- 
gery had a very curious experience with 
her ring of keys. They had become lost 
and she had no remote idea where they 
were or how she had misplaced them. Of 
a Saturday night, in response to a name- 
less urge for which she had no explana- 
tion, she went to the top shelf of a little- 
used closet and there found them. She 
indicates that her excitement at this re- 
sult was eonsiderable, and that Walter’s 
exclamatory remarks above are fairly de- 
seriptive of her conduct. And this oc- 
curred on the December 15th from whieh 
a seance was postponed: ‘‘some alteration 
in the time.’’] 


62. Oh! Has he been trying to say 
something through another medium, be- 
cause I feel he has been trying to. (Of 
course we hear a good many such stories.) 
He says, It isn’t always so. Isn’t it ® 
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nuisance? (Jt is indeed.) But he says, 
‘‘Perhaps the one time I do try to give 
you something there will be ten other times 
4 am supposed to have done.’’ (True 
enough, all over the world.) [My com- 
ments during the seance sufficiently cover 
the facets here. | 

63. But he says, ‘‘1 do appear to be 
rather an idiot in my spiritual position 
from some of the things I am supposed 
to have said and done.’’ Oh! He is men- 
tioning this now because he says you are 
going to have one or two more letters tell- 
ing you Walter has been to such a place, 
and he has said this and done that, but 
he says, ‘‘I am not claiming any responsi- 
bility for it at all. If I go anywhere I 
will say something that you will verify. I 
won’t go and give them a few platitudes. 
I will go and say ‘I have been doing so 
and so; write and tell them.’’’ He says, 
‘*That is all I want to do.’’ 


64. Oh, that has something to do with 
Australia. Will you remember this? He 
has been to Australia. (So?) He paid 
a visit to Australia, but he says, ‘‘Of course 
I don’t know what they are going to say 
I did. It is quite true I did go to Aus- 
tralia because I am interested in a con- 
dition there.’’ (Can he give me a date?) 
Yes, he will try to give it you, or about 
the date. He says, the apologetic date— 
no; no; the approximate date; he will try 
to. He says, ‘‘There is a condition there 
that has got power. I thought I would go 
and look it up and see if I could get in, 
but you see, I have done that before, and 
instead of being able to send something 
that might be evidential or helpful you 
get one of the rigmaroles, so I want you 
to notice carefully if they say anything. 
Now the time that I went is, as far as I 
ean tell about your time six weeks. I may 
be a couple of days under. I don’t think 
I am over it. I think it would be six 
weeks, or a little bit more, as near as J 
ean get it. 

65. ‘‘It was a eirele, and they evidently 
had got some evidential matter, and I 
tried to send a message through. I gave 
my name, but,’’ he says, ‘‘they were fairly 
cautious. They didn’t seem to jump at 
me. I don’t think myself that’’—wait a 
minute; I can’t quite get it. ‘‘I don’t 
think at first they knew who I was, but I 
kept saying ‘Walter,’ and I was mention- 
ing the fact that I had come a long dis- 
tance to see them, in their earthly calculat- 
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ing distance, and that I was trying to help 
them with their phenomena, or I was ready 
to if they would give me the opportunity 
and a little time, and if I could spare it. 

66. ‘*The phenomena they were getting 
was similar in some aspects to our own 
at home, but they were getting not so 
much voice but more materialization, but 
they were getting a certain amount of voice, 
but it seemed to me they were working up 
that to get more, as if they wanted more 
voice, and that is what I think they are 
wanting the help for, but I kept on giving 
my name, and I tried to give ‘Margery’ in 
the hope they would couple the two to- 
gether. I don’t know if they did at the 
time. I doubt if they did, but probably 
they will have thought of it after, and 
let you know. So,’’ he says, ‘‘pay atten- 
tion to any communication from Aus- 
tralia.’’ . 


67. He says, mind, he wouldn’t be sur- 


prised if those people didn’t do it very 
quickly, because, you see, he wasn’t at all 
sure when he left them whether they really 
had got in their heads who he was, though 
he did give the names, so he says, it might 
be left to someone to suggest it to them, 


and then they would send it on. [If Aus- 
tralia was really meant, these paragraphs 
are without significance so far as we can 
today say. If something may be thought 
of as having gone wrong with Feda’s trans- 
mitting facilities, so that Australia got 
substituted for a Canadian location which 
I shall not specifically identify, the whole 
affair would be recognizable. One of our 
frequent sitters has visited the place to 
which I refer and has sat in the cirele to 
which a_ soi-disant Walter comes; and 
from what he reports, I should judge that 
Walter’s version of the whole matter was 
quite as close to the truth as the one which 
we get through the mails, from the sitters. ] 

68. Oh! Do you know the gentleman I 
eall the Professor on the other side, called 
James? Well, do you know, he has seen 
Walter and talked to him, and been to his 
sittings. (So?) Yes, he has been there, 
and he is one of the people that Walter 
approves of. (Good enough.) Yes, Walter 
likes him very much. Walter doesn’t like 
everybody. (No, indeed he doesn’t.) And 
he says, he likes them if he thinks they 
have got sense. (Fair enough.) If they 
haven’t got sense he has got no time for 
them, either on our side or yours, he says. 

69. (Wait aminute. Oh!) Is he want- 
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ing to knock somebody on the head whose 
initial begins with M? He is on your side. 
(I think it’s quite possible.) [1 could in 
fact make two alternative suggestions here; 
one of them would come within the normal 
knowledge of anybody who has read the 
Margery literature, the other would not.]} 
Because he had a feeling as if he would like 
to give him a tap on the head, that way. 
(At least with a crow-bar.) Do you think 
it would be with a crow-bar Walter ? ‘* Yes,’’ 
he says, *“‘Half a dozen.’’ That’s what 
he say. He says, ‘‘I think I am going to 
bring him to his senses.’’ (Jt is a large 
order.) He says, ‘‘I know, because you 
think he hasn’t got any sense; he hasn’t got 
much, but I am going to try to make him 
realize for his own good.’’ Oh, but you 
see, he is turning up again. He is turn- 
ing up again. He says, ‘‘You would think 
he would be tired of it.’’ ( Quite!) But 
he says, he isn’t exhausted yet, but there 
is going to be something cropping up about 
him. He says, ‘‘You know, he is not bad, 
but he is such an idiot. He doesn’t know 
what he is talking about. He hasn’t the 
faintest sense of what he himself means, 
yet in his own life he is not a bad sort of 
man; ‘‘but,’’ he says, ‘‘he is taking it out 
of other people mentally.’’ 


70. And he says, ‘‘You know I feel 
something has got to be done with him 
for his own sake, because you know, he 
will have something to swallow over here. 
It is not too easy and plain sailing over 
here when people pass over.’’ He says, 
‘*You know, in a way I am justifying my- 
self by the work I am doing on your side. 
I am developing: 1 am progressing by the 
work I am doing. I hear some people say- 
ing, ‘Oh dear; is that all he does? Is he 
always groping about in the material, do- 
ing this and that, always on the physical 
plane?’ ’’ He says, ‘‘No, I am not, but I 
am a good deal there. It is my work, and 
I am progressing in a spiritual sense 
through what I am doing in a physical 
one, and I want you both to know that I 
am getting on well in my life. I am per- 
feectly happy. I am thoroughly enjoying 
everything, even the crow-bar business.”’ 
[Brilliantly in line with Walter’s Lime 
Street conversation. } 

71. (Wait a minute; what did you say 
about that, then?) Has Margery been 
making at—(well, it isn’t the right time 
of year for doing anything like that, Wal- 
ter.) J think he is making a mistake 
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-(at gardening? At growing things?) 
Because he gives me a _ feeling that 
here is something she is trying to 
vrow. And he says, ‘‘You know, she is 
npatient,’’ and he is chuckling, like 
chuckling inside his waistcoat. He often 
huckles. Do you know that? He doesn’t 
always say ‘‘Ha! ha! ha!’’ but he does a 
sort of chuckle [a brilliant hit.] He says, 

Sometimes I do the ‘Ha, ha! ha!’ too, 
hut he says, there is something she has 
been trying to grow which has rather 
amused him, making efforts, and she isn’t 
quite so suecessful about it as he is going 
to be. It is something he is going to do, 
to try and show her how clever he can be 
with it. [For about two years Margery has 
been working quite hard at a backyard 
varden in 10 Lime Street, and has just got 
it nicely going. This of course was with- 
in my normal knowledge, but hardly could 
have been known to Mrs. Leonard. | 

72. Do you know, there is somebody 
with Walter who is called Annie, passed 
over to the other side, who is very close 
to Walter. Margery knows who that is. 
She knows it, because it is someone who 
was waiting for Walter and helping him 
when he passed over. The Annie that he 
means passed over some years ago, and I 
feel she was related, and she wasn’t just 
afriend. There is a funny name connected 
with this Annie, beginning with the letter 
““S.”? TI ean’t quite get it. ‘‘S’’ it is. 
| Annie Stinson; Margery’s aunt.| 

73. Who is it Margery knows on the 
other side called Watson or Watts? Some- 
one goes to see Margery sometimes and it 
sounds like Watts or Watson, but again 
it is connected with some years ago. It 
isn’t connected with lately. It would be 
a good many years ago. I think she has 
had some communication before about this 
person. The name may not have been 
given but other indications connected with 
the same person were given from somebody 
over there in America. |All this is entirely 
valid of a boy with whom Margery went to 
school. The name was Watson. She has 
no suggestion why he should turn up, un- 
less in response to Walter’s search for ele- 
ments of her life that would be unknown 
to me.] 

74. Do you know that there is an In- 
dian who is awfully interested in Margery? 
! must watch out!) Well there is; I 
lon’t mean on the earth, but an Indian 
that has passed over. I think he is what 





you call *‘told-off’’ to take care of her 
health. She came in contact with him 
through another medium; she got in touch 
with him and he said he was going to help 
her, and he would help her with her health 
and with her own conditions. <A red In- 
dian, not an Easterner. Walter says, ‘‘he 
has kept to his word and I rely on him a 
good deal for helping her, so tell her to 
be conscious of him when she feels that 
she needs him, because he has got a great 
deal of what you might call magnetism, 
that can give to her back what she gives 
out, and help her. But she was in touch 
with this man through another medium a 
little time ago,.and it is as if she sort 
of rather forgot about him, didn’t think 
about him. But Walter says he is still 
hanging about you, and he is useful. [We 
do not place this guide. | 

75. “‘Of course,’’ Walter says, ‘‘we 
have sent some of them [our many sitters] 
home to think, haven’t we?’’ (True 
enough!) But he says, ‘“‘It is nothing to 
what we are going to do, because we are 
not just going to show what we ean do on 
your plane, but we are going to show them 
that on our side we have got personalities, 
forms, bodies if you like to eall them, just 
the same as you have. He says, ‘‘We don’t 
want people to say, ‘‘He is—’’’ what he 
call a dessicated thought form. (It is only 
coconuts that is dessicated, Walter.) And 
he says, ‘‘We don’t want to be thought of 
that way, something intangible, something 
indefinite except in thought.’’ “He says, 
“‘T have got a body; I have got a brain.”’ 
(I believe it.) He says, ‘‘And I have 
proved it, but I am going to prove that 
that brain functions in a body that is very 
similar to my earth one. I have proved 
it to a certain extent, but I am going to 
prove it even more. I want people to 
understand there isn’t such an extraordi- 
nary difference between the two worlds 
and the two conditions. It simply is that 
it is a different degree of matter, a differ- 
cut elass of matter, and that one can affect 
the other, and yet not be of it, not belong 
to it; be connected with it and not be of 
7.” 


76. What does he mean ‘‘that the bars 
are getting stronger?’’ the bars? He is 
showing me something like bars of light, 
but it isn’t bright light; it is like sort of 
misty, material, and it is something that 
he makes, that he ereates, when he is do- 
ing phenomena, he says, and it is just 
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like bars, and he says, ‘‘ You will be able 
to see them working soon.’’ Will you re- 
member that? It looks like thick bars like 
that, thick bars of misty light, and he 
says they are very nearly strong enough 
to be visible on your side. He says, ‘* When 
we get them a bit more visible you will 
know we have almost converted or trans- 
muted our matter into yours, into the 
terms and conditions of yours, so I want 
you to remember that, because I feel it 
will be an important step forward.’’ 

77. Oh dear! He is losing the power a 
bit. Isn’t it a nuisance? (Well, we have 
had a good sitting.) I couldn’t hear him, 
and he suddenly said ‘*I am losing it,’’ but 
he says he does send his love. (Good.) 
Oh, he sends his love to you both, lots and 
lots of love, and he says, there were other 
people wanted to come but he wanted to 
monopolize this sitting. (J am very glad.) 
‘Because I wanted to give indication not 
only of what we have been doing, but 
what we are trying to do. (Good enough.) 
And he says: ‘‘I shall be with you close 
the next day or two.’’ He will be with 


you closely because there may be some 
rather interesting things to do with you. 
So remember that, and keep a 


look-out 
for him. (Good fellow!) He says: ‘‘Good 
fellow, you!’’ And he says: ‘‘I am go- 
ing to impress them to do all I said this 
morning.’’ Oh, he is going. And will 
you give Feda’s love to Margery? (J shall 
certainly be glad to.) Beeause I have been 
to see her, and I am coming again, because 
I know I got something to do with her. 
(We shall love to have you.) I got some- 
thing to do with her. (You are the 
famous ghost in the world.) 
funny? I don’t know whether I am as 
famous as Walter. I think Walter is a bit 
more famouser. (We won’t fight on that.) 
Walter is saying nothing; isn’t he polite? 
But IT think Walter and Feda is famous. 
(Always he has his hat off to Feda.) Yes, 
but he verv niece. (Feda must look out—he 
is a great flirt.) Oh—perhaps he be inter- 
When I get outside her | Mrs. Leon- 
ard| T will ask him if he is. (Keep your 
fingers crossed!) All right; T see about it. 
Perhaps I won’t want to cross them. Don’t 
foreet Feda’s love to Margery. Good bye. 
God bless you. 


most 
Yes, isn’t it 


esting. 


x * * * * 
Practically everything which TI would 
have to say in comment upon the above 
record, I have said in my introductory par- 
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agraph. I have one observation, however, 
to record here. <As is well known, [I ac- 
cept the spiritistic interpretation of these 
phenomena. Feda and Walter I regard as 
precisely what they purport to be: the 
spirits of two persons who have lived on 
this earth. And from this viewpoint, the 
most significant single feature of the whole 
seance is Feda’s failure to give a higher 
level of performance than she usually gives. 
[In his Lime Street work, Walter is entirely 
free from the usual disabilities of commu- 
nicating and controlling spirits. Names 
and other significant details he gives freely ; 
the picture of his inability to complete 
his messages is one we never have. But 
when he appears in London to talk with 
me through Feda, we find all the usual 
elements of incomplete control of the situ- 
ation. A cousin is described by talking 
all around him without any attempt to give 
the name; my grandmother is presented the 
same way; initials are given in place of 
names; vague generalities are substituted 
for the specifie descriptions of specific acts 
which we should expect from Walter. Par- 
agraphs 60 and 61 are brilliant examples 
of this, but the whole seance teems with it. 
Nobody who has met Walter in Lime Street 
ean doubt that if he had been in a position 
to engineer this sitting, the actions with 
the box of books and with the keys would 
have been described clearly, in detail and 
in sequence. They are pulling something 
heavy about the floor; there’s something 
about keys. This is entirely Feda and not 
at all Walter. 


From all of which I deduce immediately 
that the difficulties of the processes of com- 
munication and control are all they have 
been painted to be. The whole procedure 
on the other side must be enormously deli- 
cate and complicated, when Walter Stin- 
son, working through Feda, is able to get 
across nothing better than this complete 
eross-section of an ordinarily impressive 
spiritualistie seance. Our whole picture of 
Walter when he works through his own in- 
strument is that what he has in his mind 
he is able to express completely. Work- 
ine throvgh Feda and her instrument, he 
is reduced to the incomplete pictorialism, 
with apparently accidental stress on lesser 
details and complete elision of greater ones, 
and complete inability to present in con- 
nected discourse the complete substances 
of what he has to say, which character- 
izes Feda and her like. Evidently he was 








in a position little better than that of the 
average inexperienced communicator; and 
the only reason for this which can be ad- 
vaneed is one that forces us to regard 
the operating technique from the other side 
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as an enormously complex one. This, after 
the evidential tie-up between the two medi- 
umships which it affords us, is to my mind 
the lesson which we are to draw from the 
above record. 





To the Editor of Psycuic RESEARCH: 

I have read with much interest your 
article ‘‘A Series of Psychical Experi- 
ments’’ in the April JourNAL which, owing 
to my absence from home, has just come to 
my attention. 

It has seemed to me that table tipping 
was rather in disrepute with serious stu- 
dents of Psychic Research owing largely I 
presume, to its intermittent popularity as 
a parlor game for the amusement of people 
who have no eritical interest in it. Even 
though it is such a common phenomenon 
there are still many intelligent people who 
ridicule it, claiming that any motion of the 
table is caused by unconscious muscular 
action of the sitters. 

Several years ago we held a sitting here 
of a group who had been getting some in- 
teresting results. A Professor of Physies 
from Western Reserve University, Dr. 
Walter Prince and Mr. Charles Ozanne 
were there and their presence seemed to 
nullify the phenomenon owing largely, J 
presume, to the impression on the minds of 
the sitters that they were on trial and must 
produce results. The Professor, after ob- 
serving the little motion which they got 
from the table for a short time, placed a 
piece of newspaper under the fingers of 
each sitter with the result that the table 
ceased to move, He then explained that 
the table had been moved by unconscious 
museular action and that the papers, re- 
moving the traction between the fingers of 
the sitters and the table top, made it im- 
possible for this foree to act. A week later 
with two persons only sitting at a table of 
the same size pieces of paper placed under 
the fingers had no effect whatever on the 
movement of the table. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


After a number of years of observation 
I am convineed that the motion is caused 
by some force other than muscular force 
acting through the sitters. That it is an 
intelligent force and has many character- 
istics in common with automatic writing 
and jother psychi¢ phenomena and that 
under proper control and intelligent, un- 
prejudiced observation would produce 
equally interesting results. 

My excuse for writing you, however, is 
to tell you that the persons referred to by 
communicator number 25 in your article 
were well known to me from early boyhood 
till the time of their deaths and as the in- 
formation given you by the loeal post office 
is incomplete I will add what I know: 

John Q. Darrow was born in 1848. He 
was a clothing merchant in this city for 
many years and died in 1917. 

Adelade Field Darrow, his wife, was 
born March 14th, 1845 and died Dee. 23rd, 
1912. 

Their daughter Lou Darrow was born 
June 12th, 1875. She was a school mate of 
mine, married a Mr. Harry Post, and died 
Aug. 12th, 1899. 

Mr. Darrow’s home, located on the city 
park, was purchased by the Elks Lodge a 
number of years ago and is now their 
home. 

You will note that all the statements 
made by this communicator are correct. 

Percy K. Smita. 


I knew Mr. and Mrs. Darrow and their 
daughter for many years while they were 
living here and know all of the above state- 
ments regarding them to be true. 


A. W. Cosy. 
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FURTHER STUDIES IN 
APPARENT OBSESSION 


CASE II—PART I 


By GEOFFREY C 


Y way of introduction to the present 

discussion we need only refer to 

the May issue of Psycutc Re- 
SEARCH, in which the general nature of Dr. 
Bull’s work is outlined and the ease of K. 
L. is described. The second ease, that of 
A. B., is of an entirely different type. She 
was born in New York, 1901. The family 
history reveals nervous and mental trouble; 
yet most of her people have lived the allot- 
ted span of life. One great-grandparent 
was said to be a drug addict, and one had 
cancer; still another became mentally af- 
fected in old age, refused to live with her 
daughter, and begged on the streets until 
sent to the almshouse where she died. She 
was of a mean disposition and was always 
causing trouble for her family and friends. 
She was on the mother’s side of the house. 
The paternal grandfather had diabetes ; and 
the grandmother, still living, has high blood 
pressure, dwells on the dark side of life, 
is very religious, and worships God with 
fear. The maternal grandmother is ner- 
vous, has heart trouble, and is very worry- 
some over trifles and so causes much un- 
happiness. Both of these women were said 
to be good mothers. One paternal aunt 
had mental trouble and died from cancer. 
The father of our patient is rather set in 
his ways and ideas; and the mother is re- 
tiring, pessimistic, is not considered strong, 
and has heart trouble. A younger brother 
of the patient was considered nervous and 
had a mild breakdown soon after this ex- 
periment was over. The infancy of the pa- 
tient was normal until she had pneumonia 
at eighteen months. When four years of 
age she had ‘‘St. Vitus Dance,’’ was very 
bad for a month, and nervousness followed 
this. She has also had some of the infec- 
tious diseases of childhood and at about 
eleven years had, what was called, a second 
attack of ‘‘St. Vitus Danee.’’ She was 
operated upon for a thyroid condition at 


. H. Burns, M.D. 


sixteen years. She graduated from gram- 
mar school at about sixteen years and later 
took a business course. She obtained a 
position but at the end of two weeks was 
asked to resign on account of her cough. 
She consulted physicians concerning this 
but they could find only the ubiquitous 
cause, ‘‘nerves.’’ She tried an osteopath 
without any better result. She now devel- 
oped an annoying pain in the right side 
which was diagnosed as a ‘‘grumbling ap- 
pendix,’’ with the usual result, operation 
and removal. 


Her menstruation began at twelve years 
and it was always accompanied by pain, 
sometimes vomiting and faintness. It was 
considered to be a factor in her nervous- 
ness and it was, more or less, responsible 
for her losing a year in school. She could 
not get any relief for this condition, for 
her ‘‘nerves’’ or for a twitching of the 
facial muscles. At the age of seven, a man, 
who later became her uncle by marriage 
and was thirty years her senior, began to 
annoy her with sexual advances. He seemed 
to dominate the patient, who feared him, 
and she dared not resist him. When she 
was about twelve years of age, and stay- 
ing with her aunt, this man got into her 
bed one morning, and apparently at- 
tempted an assault. After a struggle he 
desisted, but threatened the patient. She 
became more and more under his domi- 
nance as several repetitions of this scene 
occurred. The patient feared to take any- 
one into her confidence. When the patient 
was ten years of age she had as neighbors 
two girls about her own age; they became 
playmates until her mother put a stop to it 
on the grounds that these two girls were 
unfit companions for her daughter. At this 
point we may let the patient take up the 
story in her own words, as they give a re- 
sumé of her institution life and a good 
insight into her personality. 
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‘‘T began having trouble with my stom- 
ach, being taken with severe pains at a 
siven hour each night. After about six 
aonths of treatment with hypodermic in- 
jections of various kinds, ete., I had an 
\-ray examination. Much to the doctor’s 
surprise the X-ray did not show any signs 
of uleers, as he had suspected; nor any 
other trouble which would cause such in- 
tense suffering as I had been subject to. 
‘he X-ray specialist told me that he had 
never seen any-one whose nerves were in 
ihe condition mine were. He stated the 
iluoroscope showed my body to be in an 
inner state of twitching and jerking con- 
stantly as though every nerve were con- 
vulsed. I reeall now his making the state- 
ment that it was only proper care that 
kept me from the insane asylum. By 1922, 
| had reached a point where I felt I could 
no longer keep myself under control, I felt 
if something did not relieve the terrible 
tension I was under, a complete breakdown 
was inevitable; again I consulted a doctor 
who, like all previous ones, was astounded 
because medical treatment seemed to take 
no effect. In the winter of 1922 (she was 
then 21 years old), I learned from the ani- 
mal world what my uncle’s actions meant. 
[ was filled with terror and hatred. 


‘‘A few days later, in December of the 
same year, I was preparing to go with my 
family to spend the day with relatives. I 
had on my hat and coat and was about to 
go out of the door when I fell on the floor 
in a state of nervous collapse. Mother and 
Dad helped me to bed and the tension 
broke in erying. Mother believed it was 
simply a return of the old spells; she took 
my brother and went on. She did not re- 
turn until late at night. Dad stayed with 
me all day and in the afternoon called in 
the doctor who gave me a mild sedative 
which induced sleep. In the morning when 
they came to see me, they found me in a 
rigid state. The doctor was summoned, he 
pronounced me a very sick girl, and or- 
dered a nerve specialist on the case at once, 
saying it was beyond his knowledge and he 
cared to take no risks. The specialist came 
and on his second visit tried to trace it to 
a mental cause—perhaps sexual. Since I 
gave him no satisfaction on that he admit- 
ted he could not diagnose it. Another doc- 
tor was ealled and a third volunteered his 
services, but they failed in naming either 
the cause or the disease. A trained nurse 
was also ealled in. Every part of my body 
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became rigid, the mouth and the eyes set, 
and on more than one occasion the heart 
action was so weak that it could not be felt 
and death was thought to be at hand. I 
think nine hours was the limit the doctor 
permitted this state at a time, then he 
would administer morphine and when this 
did not work used chloroform. Hot baths 
with cold shocks, ice packs and all suck 
treatments failed to relax a muscle of the 
body, and even the right side remained 
paralyzed for weeks. During this I was 
sometimes totally unconscious and at other 
times could vaguely hear them calling me, 
and I can recall wondering ‘why on earth 
that girl didn’t answer so they would stop 
that incessant ealling.’ At other times I 
seemed to know it was I they were talking 
to, and would try to answer but my mouth 
refused to open. After a few weeks of 
the rigid spells, they were followed with 
convulsive ones, during which I became un- 
controllable and as I tried on several occa- 
sions to jump out of the window, or through 
it, my family was foreed to send me away. 

‘*] went to a private institution in New 
Jersey and my first day seemed so normal 
in every respect that the nurses wondered 
what I was doing ‘there. But when night. 
came they found out and when I became 
my normal self, I was, strapped to the 
bed in a straightjacket and moved to an- 
other part of the building where only the 
worst patients were kept. The nurses used 
to remark to me when I was normal, how 
strange it was that I fought against the 
straightjacket so terribly when I was in a 
spell, but they feared one was coming on 
and asked me to put it on as they did every 
night I was there. I was perfectly will- 
ing to accept the protection. My case was 
a never-ending puzzle not only to the nurses 
but to the doctors, as they said I was never 
the same twice, neither did the treatment 
work the same the second time it was ad- 
ministereds, then too I often went off so 
quickly and also came back to myself in 
such a remarkably short time, that they 
could not understand it—for they realized 
IT was genuinely sick. At first I seemed 
bent upon harming myself, but later I 
would attack whoever came near me at these 
times. 


‘“My one object then was suicide, this 
being the only way I could see out of 
misery. Usually upon gaining conscious- 
ness I recalled nothing of what had hap- 
pened, although at times there was a vague 
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memory as of a dream. Straightjackets 
became practically useless for I tore my- 
self out of them regardless of how securely 
they were fastened. The nurses joked with 
me about it afterwards and said I should 
go on the stage. Instead of getting better 
I grew worse and then one day began 
frothing at the mouth. Then I started 
screaming, so that no one in the grounds 
could rest. I seemed to be fighting with 
someone; I had superhuman strength and 
while tied to the bed would move it across 
the room. Things seemed to reach a eli- 
max finally, and after having tried all 
sorts of injections with no effects, it took 
three nurses and two doctors to administer 
chloroform. On this day it seems I had 
been taken sick before I was put in re- 
straint and in that time had bitten myself 
so that I had something like nine sores 
on my arms and hands, when I came to, 
twenty-four hours later. After four years 
I am just losing the sears of these sores 
as chunks of flesh were taken right out. 
I was quite normal the next day and talked 
with the doctor about it. He asked me if 
I had ever been bitten by a dog or near 
a mad dog. I asked him point-blank what 


was the matter with me and after seeing 


he could not evade my question, he stated 
that they had just about decided it was 
epilepsy, but this turn led them to believe 
that it might be hydrophobia. The head 
doctor said he had had the sanitarium for 
thirty-seven vears but had never seen a 
ease like mine, 


‘Knowing that I realized my condition 
they sent the head nurse, whom I had grown 
to love dearly, in to talk with me. That 
was my first opportunity in life to lay my 
troubles before another person and I told 
her I knew the other nurses were afraid 
to come near me, that life seemed to hold 
nothing for me and I wanted to die. She 
talked with me a while, agreeing how much 
better off IT might be if I did pass on and 
telling me how near I had been to it. That 
same night I went off into a sort of a 
stupor and they could feel no heart action, 
T heard them pronounce me as dead and 
heard the nurses ery, saying at the time 
they were glad for my sake. I wondered 
if I were really dead and looking back at 
them. It seemed as though this might 
be true. They held a mirror over my mouth 
and seemed to think this was proof that 
I was gone. The doctor murmured some- 
thing about the needle, bared my breast 
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and injected something—it seemed into the 
heart—and a little later I heard someone 
say ‘‘Why she’s breathing.’’ There were 
several Catholic nurses in the institution, 
my own included, and she asked me if I 
objected to their asking novenas for me. 
I agreed and they took turns going through 
the deep snow to the church at six in the 
morning for nine days to offer prayers 
for me. I had no faith in what they did 
and have only recently wondered if it might 
have helped, for I gradually got better 
after this, although I had many more sick 
days and the biting continued. When I 
would not bite my arms, shoulders or hands, 
they discovered I bit my lips and then sores 
on my tongue revealed that it was being 
chewed, and after coming out of spells after 
this I would find a bite in my mouth. I 
pulled my hair out by the handsful and 
would throw my head against the wall 
with all my might. I seemed to have no 
feelings. The menses stopped entirely all 
through this sickness. 


‘*T stayed exactly one month in this 
place and upon returning home was some 
better for a period of about three months 
when I became bad again although not like 
I was previously. All through this sick- 
ness I seemed to be fighting some unseen 
being or beings, often calling out to them. 
Upon the second breakdown snakes seemed 
to torment me and eyes followed me wher- 
ever I turned my head. -I seemed to be 
covered with snakes and someone choking 
me and trying to drag me into some awful 
holes. I attacked any one who came near 
me and was beyond keeping at home of 
course. Since father’s finances were lim- 
ited and also because the doctor in New 
Jersey had said they did not have the 
proper facilities to take care of me, it was 
arranged for me to go to Morris Plains [a 
state institution for the insane]. 


‘‘The minister of my chureh heard of 
my case and felt a strong desire to help 
me. In a lecture to some students in New 
York City he mentioned it and later was 
approached by a woman who directed him 
to Dr. T. B. Rev. G. held a consultation 
with Dr. T. B. and the next day follow- 
ing his advice came to my home and put- 
ting all his trust in God prayed for my 
deliverance. Before he left I had the first 
peaceful sleep I had known for years. It 
was only for three minutes but when I 
awakened he knew and I knew a great 
change had taken place. After talking for 
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half an hour with me he left and I was 
taken out to Morris Plains. On the way 
there death hovered near me again but 
God was with me and helped me once 
more. The day they took me there and 
eave me into the nurses’ care the remark 
was made by the doctor ‘Look out for this 
one, she is out to kill.’ I was perfectly 
conscious when that remark was passed. 
| stayed there about three weeks and re- 
ceived, after a great deal of trouble, a 
trial dismissal. The periods of sickness 
coming since then were of lighter form, 
often being accompanied by trance-like 
sleep. The doctors at Morris Plains tried 
every way to find the cause of my sickness. 
Being an unusual case with no real physi- 
eal disorder, they admitted to being par- 
ticularly anxious to study it from every 
phase. The principal things they worked 
on were my dreams, which were horrifying. 
These dreams always seemed to swing on 
two things. I was surrounded with reptiles, 
and eyes glaring at me from every direc- 
tion, and I was always followed, chased or 
in company of a man—always the same 
character but unknown to me in real life. 

‘*Personally, my record shows clearly 
where the dream originated—being entirely 
of a psychic origin. They did not diag- 
nose the ease any further, but at court 
said it was the result of dope administered 
to relieve the rigid spells. [The cause of 
the rigid spells was not discussed !| 

‘‘Another point that might be empha- 
sized is that when sick I would go off in 
a rage of swearing, using words I never 
heard in normal life. This puzzled my fam- 
ily and attendants greatly for they knew 
it was so entirely different from my nor- 
mal self. It was a cause for never-ending 
wonderment where I heard such language, 
and hospital authorities said it was ‘ Ani- 
mal Instinet.” I seemed to lose all self- 
respect in such matters and could not be- 
lieve myself when told of it later, that 
! actually used the words. They told me 
[ did. It seemed to be the first time I 
ever heard many of them.”’ 

4 * * * * 


This patient differs very materially from 
the first one. She is a younger woman and 
has an entirely different diagnosis. She 
was in two institutions and in one, a 
State Hospital, she was classified as a case 
of hysteria. This may, therefore, be ac- 
cepted as the correct diagnosis. It may 
he well to state that this is a definite dis- 
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ease and is something apart from the symp- 
tom designated by the same word and which 
is meant when we talk of a person’s being 
hysterical. It will be seen from the his- 
tory given that there was a definite sexual 
trauma in this ease, i. e., an attempted 
sexual assault at a tender age. This, how- 
ever, was not repressed. but appears to 
have remained in the consciousness of the ) 
patient, since she was constantly reminded 
of it by the original assailant. It is pos- — 
sible: that there was an earlier trauma 
which was repressed but there is no indi- 
cation of it in the story _of her life, 
yet it should be there to comply with 
the Freudian theory. There is every 
evidence to show that her home life was 
anything but a ‘‘bed of roses;’’ yet she 
remained punctiliously loyal to the dis- 
turbing elements. I believe it can be read- 
ily seen that she was quite proud of what 
she had gone through, that a perusal of 
the history given in her own words makes 
any other conclusion impossible. The im- 
pression one gets is that she considered her 
case a very unusual and wonderful one, 
since none of the doctors seemed to know 
what was wrong with her. In the State 
Hospital they evidently did, but she did 
not. remain there long enough to have any- 
thing done for her, and her discharge was 
obtained by court order. It would not be 
fair to say that they could not have done 
anything for her. The family in this case 
were very unsympathetic throughout, and 
I am inelined to think they are not very 
grateful since her treatment. They are 
extremely narrow-minded as may be seen 
in the attitude toward the two girl com- 
panions of the patient (see history). They 
have refused to have anything more to do 
with the case and will not be bothered with 
questions concerning it. They are within 
their rights in this stand, but, unfortu- 
nately for us, it leaves some matters un- 
clear that might have been more definitely 
settled. There is no reliable data on which 
to determine the patient’s personality, but 
I think this comes out fairly well in the 
records of the experiment and the initial 
history by the patient. 


The records from which this study is 
made comprise those of twenty-one seances 
extending over a period of eight months, 
from April, 1926, to January, 1927. There 
was a period of ten weeks during the Sum- 
mer in which no seances were held. There 
were present at each seance, the patient, 
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the medium, the recorder, and the doctor, 
excepting only that the patient was ex- 
cluded from the fifth seance and the re- 
corder was absent once. All the usual 
necessary precautions were taken to insure, 
as nearly as possible, a scientific work. 
The only one present at the seance that 
knew anything about the patient was the 
doctor, and during a great part of the time 
he was far from fully informed. The pa- 
tient’s back was toward the medium, who 
sat in a position from which she could 
not have seen the patient’s face. It is true 
that at times the medium walked around 
the room; but when she did this, she was 
under ‘‘control;’’ and she is then said to 
have had her eyes closed. 


The same group of workers (Imperator 
et alia) were present in this experiment 
as in the former one, but the members of 
the group manifesting were not exactly 
as in the other. Beside the workers there 
were friends of the patient, some of whom 
were in the nature of obsessors. There 
were also a number of obsessing spirits 
and some “‘strays.’’ In the records there 
appear to be twelve definite workers. Be- 
sides these there were some impressions of 
others and, rarely, a ‘‘control’’ of the me- 


dium that was probably in this group; but 
it is not clear who was functioning at that 


time. There were six spirits, all but one 
supposed to be of the family, that were 
presumably trying to help the patient and 
may be designated ‘‘interfering spirits.’’ 
There was a young girl, the most constant 
obsessor, who was thought to be a cousin; 
and a man obsessor who was thought to 
be the uncle by marriage, the one who so 
constantly annoyed her and who died in 
January, 1926. So that, in all, we may 
say that there were seven family spirits. 
Besides these last two we find eight other 
spirits who may be ealled obsessors. There 
was also mention made of several names 
of two little boys with a third; but whether 
these referred to spirit or to human en- 
tities there is no means of telling. In the 
ease of J. D.’, the idea was expressed that 
some of the obsessors were in their earth 
life obsessed by other entities and that 
these entities still remained close to them 
after their demise. It was held that these 
entities also influenced the patient. This 
is supposed to occur in the case we are now 
studying. One such entity will be later re- 
viewed. The greater part of the time is 
taken up by two entities. J. H. H. (Hys- 
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lop) and a spirit child, and for this reason 
a large part of this article concerns them. 
As in the former case (J. D.), the whole of 
the production of each entity will not be 
given; but a sufficient amount will be ab- 
stracted to allow of forming a good idea 
of the personality behind it. 

In going through a record in this man- 
ner there will be found, from time to time, 
under different headings, repetitions of 
some of the abstracted statements. While 
this is to be regretted it is absolutely un- 
avoidable if we are to remain fair-minded 
in our judgments. It is also found nec- 
essary for clarity to assume that future 
life is an accepted fact and that spirits can 
and do return and communicate. When- 
ever this assumption appears in the rec- 
ords you are asked to grant the assumption 
as necessary for argument, and not as the 
opinion of the reviewer or as anything that 
is being urged on you as an actual fact. 
With this thought in mind we will now 
pass to the examination of the entities. 
There are approximately twenty-eight in 
all. They will not all be reviewed in this 
article. We will start with those who are 
said to be on the patient’s side and which 
we know as interfering spirits. We have 
an aunt, a great-grandmother, and two 
others with her, another family connec- 
tion, these last three not named, the uncle 
by marriage and a ‘‘Unity’’ force. 


The first discarnate entity to demon- 
strate is an old lady who was thought to 
be an aunt on the paternal side of the fam- 
ily. It is quite evident from her few re- 
marks that she voluntarily came to the 
patient with the intent to help her. It 
would seem that she came at a critical 
period, as preceding her entrance we have 
the impression ‘‘This dates back five or six 
years,’’ which coincides with the time of 
the patient’s sexual trauma. The aunt, 
however, brings her own conditions with 
her and the patient takes on some of these. 
In the main this old lady seems to be of 
a frank and wholesome type; she tells of 
some of the patient’s environmental diffi- 
culties and of what she would like to do 
for the patient. It is quite evident that 
she was very closely supervised in her con- 
trol and that she was quite amenable to 
suggestion. She appeared only in the first 
seance, and her total production was as 
follows: 


1 See Psycuic ResEarcu, Vol. XXII, Nos. 6, 7, 8. 
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(Impression) ‘‘There is an old lady who 
nterferes. She is so close to vibrations. 
t 
she interferes with the vibrations. When 
he gets in, she will not be very welcome; 
he is going to say some very critical 
hings. She brings a gnawing sensation in 
he pit of the stomach. I don’t think I 
ver had it before. She says, ‘Why haven’t 
hey allowed her to grow in a more nor- 
ial way?’ She says, ‘They tell you that 
ney had nothing to do with it, that she 
‘ust followed the life she wanted to.’ She 
‘laims that she [the patient] was never 
illowed to have an active, normal, childish 
life, and that notions put in her head have 
a great deal to do with it. And the more 
they noticed things, then and now, the 
more sensitive the girl became. She [the 
old lady] wishes she could take her and 
put her with a lot of young folks, just 
normal, and spend a lot of time out of 
doors, with a vacation from the old sur- 
roundings. You know there was a shock 
came at twelve or thirteen. But the body 
and the nerves are starved. Do you under- 
stand that, Doctor ?’’ 


(Control) ‘‘Now you are wanting to 
know who I am? Aren’t you? Well, I 
am going to be cautious and say I am on 
the father’s side. I am not going to dig 
too far just yet. I am just as practical as 
the other side of the house is—well, say 
fastidious. Don’t think, Doctor, that I 
come with any criticism, if I am blunt. I 
don’t want the little one to think that I 
am.’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘I suppose you are trying, 
really, to find a way to help this little 
wir] ?’’ 

(Control) ‘‘I am going to say one sen- 
tence and leave it to her; if she will do 4s 
she is told for about six or seven months, 
she can be as happy, as pretty, and as 
sweet, as any girl she ever knew. That 
means something to her, Doctor. That is 
why I am saying it. I did pretty well for 
the first time. I feel pretty sick right 
through here though. (Hands on stomach, 
then gn abdomen and back.) Tell her not 
‘o be nervous about us.”’ 


Control) ‘‘We can’t show her just 
ow we look and how we talk like she 
‘eS you people, and you will probably 
ly want one or two little things that 
int to who I really am, today; but they 
- really there. Have you a friend over 





t may not be interference with the patient. . 
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here. with an iron-grey beard? He wants 
me to say something. He says I must 
‘fess up’ to something. He says that dizzy 
condition in- her head you ean blame on 
me. That’s how I have to confess, be- 
eause he says I brought them. That I 
came too near, and stayed too long near. 
She won’t mind if I say ‘My Baby,’ even 
if she is a young lady. Love tries to 
find the best way and knows. That isn’t 
trying to offer an excuse, for I didn’t 
know I needed one: but I am under diree- 
tion now, the same as going to a sanitar- 
ium. I didn’t know it would be so easy 
to speak through a developed person. I 
will stand off now and take my directions.”’ 

(Control) ‘‘I am afraid I cannot get 
it any clearer. Your friend stands so 
close sometimes. I thank him; I thank 
everybody. You won’t see me for a while. 
You won’t need to.’’ 


(Impression) ‘‘ There is somebody around 
by the name of Lil or Lily. But I can’t 
be sure. It came to my mind just as she 
was going out. She is a much larger 
woman then I am. She brings two con- 
ditions with her. She brought a stomach 
condition and a dazed head. A stomach 
and abdominal condition. I may see her 
taller than she really is. I see her stretched 
out long. She was in deep black and 
seemed to stretch.”’ 


This entity was assumed to be the aunt 
named Ella although the evidence is not 
at all conclusive. There is the statement 
of the control, ‘‘I am on the father’s side,’’ 
and the impressions of the medium in con- 
nection with this entity, “‘She brings 2a 
gnawing sensation in the pit of the stom- 


ach. .. . She brought a stomach condition 
and a dazed head. ... A stomach and ab- 


dominal condition These with the fact 
that Aunt Ella died from cancer. She 
now resigns her self-appointed position and 
leaves the patient in the hands of the 
workers. This was done surprisingly soon, 
and one wonders what influence was 
brought to bear to accomplish this result, 
as there is nothing to indicate it. Per- 
haps the disposition of the entity, at least, 
partly explains it. It is interesting to see 
the comment of Dr. T. B. regarding this 
spirit’s leaving, ‘‘Since this entity prom- 
ised to leave the patient in our hands, the 
patient’s dizzy spells and abdomen sore- 
ness have disappeared.’’ Certainly this 
would indicate that the patient accepted 
the suggestion of the spirit. 
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Another entity that came to the patient 
with the evident intent of helping is called 
Granny. It is assumed that this personal- 
ity was the maternal grandmother who 
had refused to live with her daughter, had 
wandered around in her old age, and finally 
died in an almshouse. She was mentally 
affected, and such cases were in those days 
sent to the almshouse. There is nothing 
to indicate when this spirit started her ef- 
forts or even if those efforts were altru- 
istic. She seems to correspond more with 
the type of spirit that has been designated 
‘‘earth-bound,’’ to have become enmeshed 
in the environment trying to give expres- 
sion to her own desires and wishes. She 
evidently was more concerned with the 
mother of the patient than the patient 
herself, and her influence on the patient 
was very largely indirect; nevertheless, 
some of her conditions are thought to have 
been reflected on the patient. This entity 
is thought to have been one of the disturb- 
ing factors in the home life. She was not 
as easily persuaded to get out, and after 
leaving onee returns to leave again later. 
Her direct control seems to be very little; 
the most of the information concerning her 
comes through a child entity. Finally she 


capitulates and puts both the patient and 


herself into the hands of Dr. T. B. and 
the group of workers. The references to 
the entity are given in full: 


SEANCE 7. 


(Impression) ‘‘Do you know a fussy old 
Granny, Doetor?’’  (Control—ehild  en- 
tity ) old ladies would think it 
an absolute sin to leave a dish unwashed 
or a speek of dust around and go off and 
enjoy yourself. | Patient says her mother 
is a slave to dust and dirt.| You know, if 
you’d chase every speck of dust, you’d 
never have any fun. I suppose if your 
mamma brought you up that way, vou’d 
have a hard time to break the habit. You 
know, if that old lady didn’t snoop around 
our house, we would have more peace. 
[She is often chided by her mother for 
earelessness.| She helps mamma to get 
upset, and then she says she is so tired, 
and she works so hard, and then nobody 
vives her any thanks for it. She thinks 
she is very much abused. [Patient re- 
luetantly admits she felt much abused. | 
She is a spirited old lady; I think she 
is a Granny. Oh, dear, dear. How she 


‘*Some 
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does go on sometimes. [The mother is 
frequently upset and is at these times prone 
to seold, talk, and find fault.] I think 
she is a Granny. She makes the mamma 
sick. Do you know that? The mamma 
really thinks all the things like the Granny. 
Our little girl thinks she should feel sorry 
for a person who goes on so and thinks 
she is awful because she is not so sorry. 
You know what your friend over here 
says, ‘Can’t you psyche her, the Mamma?’ 
—He says, ‘Then maybe we’ll cop the 
Granny.’ Did you know the Granny had 
heart trouble too?—When the mamma says 
it is in the family and tells a long tale 
of woe, she is right. [The mother is sickly 
and does have ‘spells.’] But she don’t 
know that the family stand right there, 
alongside of her. You won’t tell her all 
we say, will you? Because your friend 
is saying something else. He says, ‘She 
has a complex of housework and hereditary 
heart trouble.’ [|The mother has heart 
trouble.| I think the mamma has a bet- 
ter color lately. When Granny has half 
a chance, she speaks through her [patient]. 
When she [patient] wants to have some 
fun and begins to remember all the things 
she has not done she ought to do. It is 
not always remembering what her mother 
says; it is that Granny standing right 
there—They are going to, she wasn’t very 
well before she went over. The trouble 
was in the head. [This entity was insane. | 
Sometimes when we put things away in a 
hurry and not very fussy, the Granny goes 
back and shows the mother; and then don’t 
we get it—Granny knows that one.’’ 


SEANCE 8. 


(Impression) ‘‘No, it is not that; | 
can’t seem to get it. There seems to be 
two or three days after the last sitting, 
where you persuaded your mother to leave 
something undone and jollied her into do- 
ing simething nice and pleasant with you, 
telling her you would make a young wom- 
an of her to get some of the credit. She 
speaks very rapidly when she speaks; and 
often her words, once they are started, 
would make you think that some one was 
turning the handle. [When the mother 
starts to scold, she speaks very rapidly ; and 
it seems as if she would never stop.] She 
said if she had urged the other way at 
that time, you would have heard the flow 
of words. She brings a disagreeable head 















condition which is like a painful pressure 
on this part of the head (touches top and 
back of head). I think you would find 
that the patient and mother suffer from 
this. She says she doesn’t want to be a 
bother and she will admit that when she 
was angry she couldn’t seem to stop what 
she had to say. She shows me three spirits 
who were around at those times, and one 
in particular who had to take the brunt 
f these attacks, and often got the blame 
ior bringing them on. Confession being 
xood for the soul, she’ll admit now that 
she herself was to blame. She is going to 
ask her granddaughter to remember the 
life of the mother, who spent it under ner- 
vous conditions and that her childhood, 
spent with such a background, leaves its 
mark.’’ 

(Control—Grandmother) ‘‘So what your 
mother went through is worse than what 
you have had. My child, I am not ex- 
cusing myself, but trying to show you the 
way to better understanding. I want you 
to keep your new form of strength, but 
will you reserve it and use it to help 
your mother? From now on, you, in a 
way, become as her mother. If you will 
try to do this I will try to keep away. 
The room is almost going from me I feel 
so queer. I made a big effort to come to- 
day. The tears are forming. Be kind. 
She knows what I mean, she already has 
brought more peace in a place where the 
waters are troubled. I feel like a broken 
old woman. Doctor, let me take your hand. 
(Medium reaches for Doctor’s hand.) I 
didn’t mean to do wrong, I didn’t know 
| was doing it. I just wanted to tidy up. 
I know, also, she is going to think more 
kindly of me, and help, as I have asked.’’ 

(Impression) ‘‘Good bye, Doctor.’’ 


SEANCE 10. ‘ 


(Impression) ‘‘Granny is here and she 
says she was thrown out, too. She calls 
her a name, sounds like Alice.’’ 

(Control—child entity) ‘‘Granny does 
not bring a good stomach condition when 
she stands near. She says she is sorry too, 
and she’s not bad any more. She says 
although she upset things trying to help, 
she did help one day. Does she [patient] 
remember her mother suddenly stopped 
talking when she was scolding and looked 
queer and when she started again it was 
net quite so strong? I did that.’’ [Such 
n ineident actually occurred. | 
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(Impression) ‘‘They ask you to have 
patience with this condition and remind 
you that there haven’t been so many flare- 
ups as there used to be, and that is be- 
cause old grandmother has remained almost 
entirely away since the big excitement, 
and is anxious to do her share in help- 
ing in the way we are directing. You 
couldn’t expect any of the immediate forces 
to have remained away that time. She 
sends through a ‘God bless you’ to you 
and thanks you for the kind thoughts you 
send her, and the understanding. It has 
helped her much in learning how to mind 
her own business. It is hard for her to 
see ‘in-laws’ putting their fingers in 
the pie that used to be hers, even if, when 
here, she did have too much to say. But 
that she’s learning now, and you have been 
a great help to her. That’s all. No, she 
has some more to say after she says she is 
finished. She says that her disposition 
and your mother’s would never mix, but 
she says now that it is none of her affairs 
to try and meddle. And that the kind 
friends who have helped you have con- 
vineed her that no matter how things went 
in your house, it wasn’t her duty to step 
in from the spirit; for when she did, they 
only went up like a voleano. She says 
you take a great deal physically from your 
mother; but if they would only leave you 
alone, you would have the disposition that 
your father normally has—not the one he 
has when he is tormented by nagging. 
Sounds black on the paper, but it isn’t so 
very bad.’’ 

The particular interest in the grand- 
mother entity is the bringing out of details 
of the intimate family life, all of which 
were very accurately given. These would 
not otherwise have been known for some 
time to come, if at all, as the patient her- 
self was very reluctant to talk of these mat 
ters and would not make any direct com- 
plaints of her people, but rather seemed 
to resent anything of that nature. Per- 
haps it is not so unusual that the mother 
of the patient did suffer from heart trouble. 
There is, therefore, in the record of this 
entity some evidential data and informa- 
tion of value in the management of the 
ease. There are two other entities who 
may be said to be helpful to the patient. 
One, who is probably altruistic and whose 
sole purpose seems to be the welfare of the 
patient. This entity is not a continuous 
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influence and seems to have been brought 
in through the patient’s interest in the 
Unity cult. Apparently his function is 
that of an instructor for the good of the 
patient and, like the Arabian who comes 
next, he does not manifest through the me- 
dium. ‘‘He was a little insistent upon 
carrying out his plans, but the main ob- 
jection to his presence seems to have been 
an interference and clashing with the meth- 
ods of the group.’’ One would judge from 
the reference made that there was no par- 
ticular use for this cult even in the spirit 
world. The references to this entity are 
in the sixteenth seance. 

(Control—J. H. H.) ‘‘There has been 
another factor which so far we have not 
mentioned and which will play an impor- 
tant part, and that is that the one who 
works through her in the work referred 
to heretofore is not quite satisfied either 
to entirely give up this. But, as that force 
is good, there will not be any trouble in 
making that force give up. But-it adds 
another factor at the present time to the 
trouble. He thinks and talks with us, say- 
ing that if he would be allowed a little 
more leeway, he can help the general con- 
dition; and it is not said by him witk 
any selfish desire, but with a real wish 
to assist; and we may have to be hard- 
hearted and say at the present time there 
ean be no work of this kind done. If it 
is, she will find that at the present time 
the dazed feeling will become intensified. 
Verify this.’’ 

(Impression of the medium) 
ting the feeling now.’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘Am I to understand that 
the foree you mention has been responsible 
for the present setback ?’’ 

(Control) ‘‘He has been responsible for 
part of this by trying to help. We shall 
handle it entirely from here, except tell- 
ing our patient that we want no extended 
period of work, ete.’’ 

The other may have been trying to ob- 
tain expression of himself, since he is sup- 
posed to take the patient on long stretches 
of imagination. This, however, is not cer- 
tain for the reason that he is said to be 
an ancient and it would be very unusual 


‘**T am get- 
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in spiritistic experience to have an ancient 
who was ‘‘earth-bound.’’ This entity is 
probably Arabian, and the description in 
the record briefly describes his effect on 
the patient. It would seem that he was 
not continuously in the vicinity of the pa- 
tient and had something to do with her 
imaginative life. 


SEANCE 11. 


(Impression—long pause, seems con- 
fused) ‘‘A very heavy head condition. 
And with this heavy condition comes a man 
who comes from somewhere around the sec- 
tion of Arabia. And he brings a very 
heavy control and yet is not primarily an 
injurious influence. When conditions are 
harmonious around the patient, he is able 
to take her on long stretches of what she 
calls ‘imagination.’ The control is taken 
heavily from the base of the brain. (Hold- 
ing hands to back of neck, as if in dis- 
comfort.) There is a cross vibration. This 
foree stepped too close while we were using 
speech control. Just a moment, (shakes 
head as though to throw off something), 
there is just a little mixup of mechanism. 
This man has been close at times and other 
times with long stretches between. And 
he has been on the whole a helpful and 
worth-while influence.’’ 


SEANCE 12. 


(Control—J. H. H.) ‘‘We want to say 
though that we don’t want the patient 
herself to allow his influence to continue 
any time that the symptoms appear and 
not to seek fuller expression from him in 


her line. If she will simply stop a few 
moments, asking that assistance be given, 
the condition will lighten. We are not 
anxious at the present moment for much 
steady work along this line until the con- 
ditions are a little clearer around her and 
the physician in better shape. This is the 
man whom, at times, she confuses with an 
old fear. If you will ask the patient if 


this is clear enough, we shall stop this 
line.’”’ 


[To be continued. | 





THE CRISIS IN PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH 


(As seen by Eric J. Dingwall) 


Reprinted from the Realist, May, 1929 
with comment 


By THE RESEARCH OFFICER 


UR readers are for the most part 
() seasintea with Mr. Erie J. Ding- 
wall and his record, and some of 
‘hem are personally acquainted with the 
ivan himself. He served for some five years 
as Research Officer of the S. P. R. 

London); though it must be emphasized 
that his position there, with a salary on 
which it was not imagined that he could 
live, with the understanding therefore that 
his work was on a part-time basis, and 
with responsibility inhering in an unpaid 
‘‘Honorary Research Officer’? whose name 
rather than Mr. Dingwall’s appeared on 
the Soeiety’s publications while Mr. Ding- 
wall was placed more or less in the position 
of the golf professional, was not exactly 
comparable with that always enjoyed by 
the full-salaried, whole-time, wholly respon- 
sible Research Officer of the American 
Society. 

During the year 1921, Mr. Dingwall was 
in this country, as Research Officer to the 
A. S. P. R. in the field of the physical 
phenomena; during the early part of 1925 
he was in Boston for some six weeks, exam- 
ining the Margery mediumship in his 
Society’s behalf and in a curious unoffi- 
cial or semi-official capacity which has 
never been clearly defined; and during 
1927 he was again in this country for a 
short time on an anthropological research 
of his own. He is therefore rather better 
known to us than most of his countrymen 
in our field, and to me personally he is 
better known than any other of them. 

Mr. Dingwall’s friends on this side of 
the water all have the highest regard for 
iis personal qualities and for his honesty 
0! purpose. With some of his personal 
iliosynerasies we do not find it so easy to 
‘ympathize. He displays a far greater 


range of emotional ups and downs as the 
evidence in a given case unfolds before his 
eyes, now appearing on the whole favorable 
and now the reverse, than any wholly 
scientific mind is entitled to. I myself 
have seen him in the morning in a state 
almost of exaltation over the latest favor- 
able development of his Margery sittings, 
and the same evening in the blackest and 
most pessimistic depression imaginable. 
The world of psychical research as a whole 
has seen him signing a statement of his 
complete satisfaction with the Schneider 
phenomena, and a few years later in a 
state of mind where as far as one can judge 
he honestly believes that he never did any- 
thing of the sort. 

During the past three or four years, 
Mr. Dingwall has been coming more and 
more definitely toward the conviction that 
the physical phenomena of mediumship do 
not occur genuinely; that all physical 
mediums are therefore necessarily fraudu- 
lent. Now coneeivably this might be the 
actuality ; but whether it were or were not, 
I do not see that any display of emotion- 
ality is called for. And it was certainly 
with the keenest relish imaginable that, 
when I last saw him in October, 1927, Mr. 
Dingwall listened to my detailed narrative 
explaining the reasons for my profound 
dissatisfaction with the Schneider phe- 
nomena as I had just seen them in Braunau; 
and that he capped my story with the 
reiterated joyful pronouncement : 


‘“*T tell you, Bird, the physical mediums 
are all frauds; every last one of them!’’ 

In speaking of another distinguished 
American investigator, I have often said 
approximately this: He gets the keenest 
intellectual kick out of the hypothesis of 
fraud, out of a detailed examination of the 
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technique of fraud, out of the separate 
physical and mental steps in showing a 
given ease to be fraudulent. Out of no 
aspect of genuine phenomena does he get 
any appreciable kick at all. Whatever of 
error his work may then involve is clearly 
going to lean toward mistaking the genuine 
for the fraudulent, and this error he is 
going to make more consistently than any 
unprejudiced investigator ought to make it. 
Evidently, the same applies to Mr. Ding- 
wall; and I think, in even stronger degree. 
Kor Mr. Dingwall actually does at this 
moment take the stand that all physical 
phenomena, those occurring in his presence 
as well as those in his absence, are demon- 
strably fraudulent. Not merely to be 
strongly suspected, not simply calling for 
the severest criticism before we may accept 
them, you understand: rather, demonstra- 
bly without validity. ‘‘I tell you, Bird, 
they’re all frauds; every one of them. 


There is no genuine physical mediumship.’’ 


I think it fairly obvious to any clear- 
sighted student that this pronouncement is 
an erroneous one. I think it equally obvi- 
ous that the emotion and animus that mark 
it are not merely accidental characteristics, 
but rather afford the key to Mr. Dingwall’s 
attitude. He believes the physical phe- 
nomena to be of wholly normal causation 
because it pleases him so to believe. The 
better one knows him, the better one comes 
to appreciate that this is a fundamental 
defect of his temperament, from which it 
were folly to hope that he can ever escape. 

At the same time, Mr. Dingwall possesses 
a clearer scientific head in many respects 
than any other psychical researcher whom 
I could name. If he talks or writes about 
the scientific attitude and the scientifie re- 
quirements in psychical research, we shall 
of course know that like almost everybody 
else who uses the word, he means merely 
his own attitude and his own requirements. 
But that they are his does not stamp them 
as necessarily unscientific, and in point of 
fact in many respects they are highly and 
effectively scientific. With due allowance 
for his idiosynerasy about the physical phe- 
nomena and for his generally tempera- 
mental attitude, anything he says is well 
worthy of attention. And he has just been 
saving something, in the Realist for May, 
1929, that is abundantly worthy of careful 
examination. I do not by any means agree 
With all he tells us here, as I shall presently 
make clear. But his article as a whole, 
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barring the exceptions to it which I shall 
take, is a contribution to psychical research 
which we may all take to heart. I aceord- 
ingly give it verbatim, with due acknowl- 
edgment to the author and to the editors of 
the Realist; after which, I shall resume 
discussion in my own person for the pur- 
pose of indicating just where and to what 
extent I find him wide of the mark. Mr. 
Dinewall’s text follows: 
* BS * % e 

It is often thought that with the advance 
of civilization superstition becomes weaker 
and man tends to rely rather upon the 
dictates of reason than upon irrationa! 
ideas engendered by fear or ignorance. 
This is perhaps true, but only to a very 
limited extent. We have only to remove 
the cultural veneer or outer crust to dis- 
cover that beneath there he layer upon 
layer of superstitious beliefs which find 
expression in the conscious life of the indi- 
vidual, although often masked and indulged 
in secret. Professor A. M. Tozzer in his 
Social Origins and Social Continwties has 
given examples of the sort of superstitions 
which are still widely held in American 
college circles, and the enormous sale of 
‘*lucky’’ mascots and tokens in this country 
provide similar evidence for Europe. It is, 
however, in occultism that modern supersti- 
tion is best exemplified. There can be no 
doubt that the belief in ‘‘oeeult’’ phe- 
nomena and the study of all branches of 
occultism are increasing in Europe, Amer- 
ica, and elsewhere. Concealed under such 
terms as Anthroposophy, Higher Thought, 
Psychieal Research, or Metapsychies, the 
study of alleged supernormal phenomena 
is growing, and gradually is attracting the 
support of men engaged in physics, medi- 
cine, and biology, or some other branch of 
science, often with the most surprising 
effects on their previous mentality. 

Most scientific men, if they ever consider 
the matter at all, regard this spectacle with 
repulsion and amazement. The popular 
press has provided accounts of sensational 
occurrences reported by persons whom 
scientific men are wont-to consider as either 
madmen or liars; and they have possibly 
seen enough of the ordinary spiritualist or 
psychical researcher to confirm their 
opinion as to the competence of such people 
to investigate anything. Yet the ‘‘Move- 
ment’’ continues: men and women in 
public life, lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
writers, and dramatists come forward to 
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profess belief not only in the existence of 
supernormal phenomena but also in the 
spiritistie interpretation of them. How are 
we to account for this extraordinary posi- 
tion? How are,we to regard the present 
state of psychical research and the steady 
erowth of the belief in spiritualism ? 

In order to understand the present posi- 
tion and its relation to modern thought 
some slight acquaintance with the history 
of oeeultism is desirable. To begin with, 

must be clearly understood that occult 
and spiritualistic phenomena are not new— 


‘“Oh, the road to En-dor is the oldest road 
And the craziest road of all! 

Straight it runs to the Witch’s abode, 
As it did in the days of Saul... .”’ 


(hey are as old as the species and are inti- 
mately connected with certain § obscure 
human faculties and with the hallucinatory 
visions of the sane and the demented. The 
magicians and diviners of the Ancient East, 
the soreerers of Greece and Rome, the 
medicine-men of the North American Con- 
tinent, the mediums of South Kensington 
and Holland Park—all these are of the 
same profession. They use the same kind 
of apparatus and produce identical results. 
The medicine-man of the North American 
Indians pulls out from his bag a piece of 
crystal or quartz, and by gazing on to 
its polished surface observes visions which 
he has learned to interpret. The modern 
medium of London or Chicago stares into 
a crystal ball and in the pictures therein 
believes he sees the secrets of the past, the 
present, and the future. The odd mani- 
festations reported by Callaway as occur- 
ring among the Zulu or those deseribed by 
any field worker among the North Amer- 
ican Indians or by Stock in Tahiti aré 
identical with those occurring today in the 
darkened parlors of London, Paris, and 
New York. The famous story told by Pliny 
of the haunted house in his letter to Sura 
might have been published yesterday, and 
even then the facts seemed to warrant con- 
sideration—Digna res est, quam diu mul- 
‘umque consideres. The mysterious conduct 
of ghostly visitants intrigued the Ancients 
just as it baffles the modern inquirer. As 
the old elay tablet says, 


No door ean shut them out, 
No bolt ean turn them back, 
‘hrough the door like a snake they glide, 
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Through the hinge like the wind they 
blow.’’* 


The perplexities of certain of the more 
critical classical writers were identical with 
the difficulties of the student today. In 
his pungent and biting criticism of divina- 
tion Cicero might have been meeting and 
rebutting reports from the modern spirit- 
ualistic press. Except for the fact that 
today the scientific world is satisfied of the 
reality of the hypnotic sleep and of mental 
dissociation, we have made no real progress 
whatever since the day Lucian penned his 
immortal lines on the fraudulent mediums 
of his day. It is true that anthropology 
has made some attempt to study the more 
obscure superstitions and beliefs of mankind 
and the controversy over the diffusion of 
culture has given an impetus to original 
research. No serious attempts, however, 
appear to have been made by field workers 
to inquire into the basie facts which lie 
behind the ritual magic of the medicine- 
man, the shaman, and the seer. 

Just as in the field the scientific observer 
ignores such facts, so at home are the 
modern ‘‘seers’’ left to satisfy the curiosity 
of the seekers after signs. Where ignorance 
flourishes superstition and credulity are 
always rife. There are few departments of 
human life in which we are so ignorant as 
in that which is concerned with those ob- 
secure and puzzling faculties which seem con- 
nected with the phencmena of hypnotism 
and mental dissociation. Although such 
examples of human activity as reflected in 
folklore and mythology have been studied 
and compared, yet that branch which is 
commonly described as ‘‘ oceult’’ and which 
has been known throughout all ages has 
been excluded from general scientific treat- 
ment. Moreover, the experiences of those 
scientific men who have worked in this field 
have often been so unfortunate that there 
need be no surprise at the caution of the 
orthodox. We have only to eall to mind 
prominent supporters of spiritualism and 
so-called psychical research and to read 
their utterances to be amazed that such 
superstitious credulity can exist. It cannot 
be doubted that the study of oeceultism has 
a peculiar effect upon the human mind. 
After a period of study a kind of menta! 
cleavage seems to occur: the capacity for 
estimating the value of evidence becomes 
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weakened and the inquirer becomes an easy 
prey to every sort of deception and delu- 
sion. To such inquirers oceult phenomena 
become commonplace: they see spirits 
everywhere: every passing fancy is a tele- 
pathic impression from another sphere. 


‘*Spirit friends are on the threshold, 
Waiting for the opening door; 
Seeking for a recognition 
Of the loved ones gone before.’’ 


Again, any unusual sound or movement is 
often considered a proof that the spirits are 
anxious to manifest their presence : 


‘*Rap, rap, rap! 
rap! 
Daintiest fingers most rare 
Wake the most delicate sound, 
Rapping on table or chair.’’ 


Rap, rap, rap! Rap, rap, 


A recent President of the Society for 
Psychical Research, which at one time had 
a reputation, not altogether undeserved, 
for caution and discretion, has gone so far 
as to suggest that the spirits actively assist 
him in his experiments, biding their time 
until a favorable moment arrives for them 
to impress the minds of mortals with ma- 
terials suitable for their purposes.. When 
we observe the effects of the belief in occult 
phenomena upon our fellow-men, can we be 
surprised that the ordinary scientific 
worker regards these occurrences as no 
other than a mirage or the products of a 
disordered imagination? Even Sir William 
Crookes himself confessed that spiritualistie 
arguments might seem in truth to justify 
Faraday’s statement that ‘‘many dogs have 
the power to come to much more logical 
conclusions. ’’ * 

We have seen above, that among all 
peoples at various times certain obscure 
phenomena have been reported which for 
the most part appear to be related to abnor- 
mal mental states. The shamans of Indo- 
nesia, North America, and Siberia present 
features which are common to persons of a 
similar profession throughout the world. 
The Roman of the time of Cicero was able 
to distinguish at least two kinds of divina- 
tion: that which manifested itself in such 
ways as in astrology, auspices, and the 
interpretation of portents and omens; and 
that which was exercised by diviners in a 


2 Proceedings: S. P. R., 1923, xxxiii. 452. 
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state of frenzy or trance. The first cate- 
gory comprised all those who relied rather 
upon mechanical aids to divination than 
upon the products of their own imaginative 
powers: the second was composed of those 
who performed their functions while in 
abnormal mental states in which they gave 
forth utterances which ean be faithfully 
compared to the trance addresses of the 
modern subjective mediums. Yet even 
those who preferred the more mundan 
help of the erystal or liquids used these as 
adjunets to their powers just as today th: 
modern seryer employs his glass ball o1 
pool of ink. These serve to fix the attentio: 
and thus to bring into play those subecon 
scious activities which often resulted in th: 
appearance of hallucinatory pictures whic): 
might be’ interpreted according to the 
knowledge or skill of the diviner. More- 
over, the faculty has a certain utilitarian 
value. Facts forgotten by the perecipien| 
may be recovered in the form of hallucina- 
tory visions in the erystals. Thus a 
European percipient who had completely 
forgotten an address was able to recover it 
by consulting a erystal,* just as the Apache 
regains lost property by gazing into his 
piece of erystal which he earries in his 
magic bag.” 

Not only have seryers or erystal gazers 
reported the occurrence of pictures which 
reveal what they have once known, but also 
they claim at times to see visions which 
correspond: with facts concerning which 
knowledge could never have reached them. 
The Apache boasts of his crystal as a means 
whereby he can see anything he wants to 
see, and similarly the Egyptian gazing boys 
who use pools of ink are said by a variety of 
observers to deseribe pictures illustrating 
events unknown to them, and indeed the 
literature of erystallomanecy abounds with 
such reports. The same problem of the 
alleged supernormal acquisition of knowl- 
edge confronts us when considering the 
material presented in the utterances of 
those whose manifestations are accom- 
panied by a state of trance or of frenzied 
hysteria. Modern examples _ illustrating 
the ancient references and the experiences 
of civilized men and women of today can 
be compared with the accounts brought 
back by travellers of cases of supposed 
possession and obsession among more primi- 
tive peoples. There seems to be little doubt 
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hat in all these cases some measure of 
nental dissociation occurs, and that it is 
sually in a secondary state that the sub- 
‘t exhibits peculiar manifestations. It 
this marked change in the personality of 
‘ subject that is partially responsible for 
tle belief that the primary personality of 
:**medium’’ has in some way been sub- 
rged and replaced from outside by an 
ien entity or spirit. It is common knowl- 
ve that this is the usual explanation 
nong savage peoples, and there is no 
iestion that an identical opinion is held by 
e majority of modern spiritualists. Al]- 
ough study of certain classic cases of 
iiultiple personality has contributed to a 
broader understanding of the nature of 
these shifting mental layers, it must be 
admitted that there is much in the pub- 
lished eases which has been glossed over 
purely on account of our inability to de- 
scribe the material in any way adequately. 
Anyone who makes a detailed study of the 
Beauchamp or Doris Fischer case ean 
hardly deny that both offered fields for 
experiment up to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent. In the Fischer case alone have we 
the full records of certain experiments 
which ought to be repeated and which, 
insufficient as they are, give some indication 
of the apparent connection between these 
abnormal psychological conditions and the 
phenomena associated with the more volun- 
tary forms of mental dissociation exhibited 
by the shaman or the modern medium. It 
-is this supposed supernormal acquisition of 
information which lies at the root of both 
ancient and modern spiritualism. It is 
true that in a certain number of cases 
mediums give information which appears 
to be outside the range of their normal 
knowledge. We do not maintain that such 
knowledge is necessarily supernormally- 
derived. The lack of systematic care dis: 
plaved by the majority of psychical re- 
searchers together with their distaste for 
adequately controlled conditions forbid any 
such opinion, 


[t is, however, on these supposed powers 
that the reputations of all subjective 
mediums depend, but the problem is too 
complex for any adequate treatment in 
this place. This belief, nevertheless, is 
‘undamental in modern spiritualists, and 
owing to their dislike of any criticism, it is 
becoming a dogma which few dare to resist, 
and we shall see later how this and the 
accompanying theory of ‘‘telepathy’’ are 
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mainly responsible for the gradual decay 
of serious inquiry in this country. 


In the above brief review we have seen 
how a direct line can be traced from the 
ancient diviner to the modern medium. It 
has also become apparent that all these 
mental phenomena are linked up, and al- 
though the material presents an immensely 
complex web a few strands of common 
color may be detected running through the 
whole. If we had to point out the most 
important of these threads, it would 
doubtless be that connected with mental 
dissociation, with the release of subcon- 
scious mechanisms which in normal life are 
repressed and in abeyance. Moreover, the 
emergence of these factors causes other phe- 
nomena to come into view. A connection 
becomes vaguely apparent between mental 
states and bodily reactions: between the 
working of ‘‘mind’’ and its effect upon 
‘‘matter.’’ Let us return for a moment to 
the phenomena of the recognized hypnotic 
trance. We are aware from evidence de- 
rived from direct experiment that it is 
possible to produce by suggestion various 
effects such as hyperesthesia of sight, hear- 
ing, and smell as well as of the muscular 
sense. Reports have also been made by a 
number of medical observers of cases where 
actual blisters have been caused to appear 
upon the skin of sensitive subjects, and, 
although the evidence is not nearly so good 
as we should wish, the possibility should not 
be wholly excluded in view of the sponta- 
neous and well-attested phenomena of the 
stigmata. Similarly anesthesia can _ be 
readily induced in suitable patients, and 
although neither has this matter ever re- 
ceived adequate attention it is clear that 
there exists a mass of data which requires 
minute investigation before it can be even 
partially understood. Now, since it has 
been alleged that under the influence of 
suggestion such a phenomenon as cutaneous 
blistering has been observed, it may be that 
the contrary effect might be produced, 
namely the avoidance of effects normally 
resulting from certain specific forms of 
stimuli. It is perhaps in suppositions such 
as these that it may be possible to appreci- 
ate such problems as the apparent immu- 
nity from fire which finds its farthest 
expression in the famous Fire Walks of 
primitive peoples. Generally speaking the 
performance consists of the passing of bare- 
footed persons across heaps of hot stones, 
ashes, or cinders, and the practice has been 
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observed and reported from a great number 
of different localities. Similar apparent 
immunity to fire has been demonstrated by 
modern European. mediums, although 
never, I think, under such conditions as to 
make the reports scientifically valuable. 
Again, a common factor is to be seen in the 
mental condition of the majority of those 
who indulge in the Fire Walk. Sometimes 
a period of preparation is necessary, and 
failure to escape unhurt is not entirely un- 
known. But one feature is reported both in 
Europe and elsewhere which is of the 
greatest importance. It is the alleged im- 
munity that ean be conferred upon others 
at specific times. There would appear to 
be a kind of extension of the ability to 
escape unhurt, and it is this supposed 
power to exert external influence that is 
at the basis of the so-called physical phe- 
nomena of spiritualism. 


Moreover, in addition to those phe- 
nomena which are produced in the pres- 
ence of mediums and which ecan_ be 
dealt with experimentally, there exists an- 
other class of similar manifestations which 
occur apart from any known agency, and 
for the investigation of which a different 
technique would have to be devised. This 
latter class consists of such occurrences as 
those which are reported to oceur in al- 
leged haunted houses all over the world. 
These are connected with the so-called pol- 
tergeist phenomena, where objects disap- 
pear, fly about, and are smashed to pieces, 
and where other violent and noisy mani- 
festations occur. Regarding the phenom- 
ena of haunting generally, it may be said 
that the one great difficulty of investiga- 
tion is their spontaneity, whilst in the case 
of phenomena occurring in the presence of 
mediums the diffieulty les im the ease 
with which they can be normally produced. 
Ever since simple and credulous people 
erowded the parlor of Alexander of Abo- 
nutichus to hear his fat, tame serpent talk 
simple eredulous people have crowded into 
séance rooms to have spurious marvels 
foisted upon them at exorbitant prices. It 
is this factor of fraud that makes psychical 
research the most difficult and exasperat- 
ing study that exists. The demand of 
spiritualists and psychical researchers for 
marvels is so great that their normal pro- 
duction becomes inevitable. The average 
oceultist would, generally speaking, prefer 
to see fraudulent phenomena than to see 
nothing, and thus the conditions of the 
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‘‘experiments’’ are nearly always heavily 
weighted in favor of the medium. If phe- 
nomena are not fortheoming then the con- 
trol is weakened in order to permit greater 
latitude for fraudulent manipulations, and 
since the conduct of the sittings is prac 
tically always in the hands of the mediums’ 
‘*Controls,’’ the observers are in no sense 
experimenters but merely an audience at a 
performance arranged for their benefit. In 
order to understand how these conditions 
have arisen and, in order to appreciate the 
present position of psychical research, it is 
necessary to cast a glance backwards at 
the history of the modern spiritualistic 
movement, apart altogether from that of 
occultism. 


In the latter half of the eighteenth and 
early years of the nineteenth centuries spir- 
itualism, in the sense that we understand 
it today, began to make itself felt in Cen- 
tral Europe. The writings of Jung-Stilling 
and Kerner were responsible for much in- 
terest in occult manifestations, and the 
phenomena of animal magnetism had paved 
the way to a better appreciation of the 
influence of suggestion. It was in the 


United States, however, that modern spir- 


itualism first began to show an organized 
front, and its birth was preceded by a re- 
ligious revival which, direeted by immi- 
grants from England, exhibited features 
which were later developed under spiritu- 
alistic infiuenee. In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, Ann Lee, a Manches-. 
ter girl, joined a small society of Shaking 
Quakers and soon after developed supposed 
mediumistie faculties. She escaped from 
bonds like Apollonius of Tyana and knew 
the sins of penitents before they were con- 
fessed like the Blessed Curé of Ars. The 
faith, however, made no headway in Eng- 
land and Ann with some companions left 
for America, arriving in 1774. For a few 
years the struggle was a hard one, but in 
1779 a religious revival broke out and soon 
spread. In 1784 Ann died and was sue- 
ceeded by Lucy Wright, who had _ been 
a prominent figure in the work of the com- 
munity. In 1837 a series of new manifes- 
tations took place. At one or other of the 
settlements some small girls began to sing 
in a strange manner and talk about visions 
of angels. Children, however, were not the 
only ones affected. Adults were soon at- 
tacked by convulsions, and some fell into 
a trancelike state in which they delivered 
long discourses and declared that they held 
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communion with spirits. An eye-witness, 
‘esiding at Watervliet, records the fact 
iat very frequently the people were seized 

ith a rapid whirling and violent twitch- 

g of the body which they were unable 

» repress. Besides the dancing and shak- 

« manifestations mental phenomena com- 

enced. The sufferers claimed to be ¢on- 

olled by the spirits of the dead, their own 

dies and minds being only used as **in- 

ruments.’’ The great men of history 

ime and discussed their condition. Napo- 

on, Penn, Washington, Cicero, and many 
others were claimed as controlling these 
lowly Shakers, but, as might be expected, 
their utterances seemed scarcely worthy of 
them. At other times the entranced Shak- 
ers declared that they were controlled by 
foreign entities whose supposed character- 
istics they imitated with remarkable exacti- 
tude. Supernormal mental phenomena 
were supposed to have taken place and per- 
sons recently dead gave evidence of identity 
through the entranced subjects exactly as 
a modern medium is reputed to do." 

In 1848 occurred at Hydesville, New 
York, an event which was destined to exer- 
cise a profound influence upon spiritualis- 
tie beliefs. The Shakers had sown the seed : 
the harvest had merely to be gathered in. 
In that year mysterious knocking broke 
out in a house: an immediate explanation 
on normal lines was not forthcoming and 
communications with the alleged spirit by 
a rapping code were established. The case 
created enormous interest and excitement, 
not only in America, but elsewhere, and 
from this occurrence the growth of modern 
spiritualistie practices may be said to 
spring. By 1854 it was said that there was 
a medium in every important village in the 
United States, and there is no doubt that 
soon after the table-rapping mania spread 
far and wide. As the movement grew and 
a religious system began to crystallize 
around it, so did interest awaken among 
those who, although not spiritualists, saw 
in the phenomena facts of importance both 
from the point of view of psychology and 
comparative religion. The claim to be able 
'o furnish evidence of human survival after 
death naturally compelled the attention of 
those over whom the influence of orthodox 
religion was beginning to weaken. It was 


In a Shaker MS. the word medium occurs in precisely 


sense in which it is employed today. The date of the 

_ is about 1843, and was almost certainly written before 

iums had become known -through the events at Hydes- 
five years later. 
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at this point that organized investigation 
seemed desirable and the Society for Psy- 
chical Research was established in 1882. 
The first fifteen years of the Society’s life 
showed the highest promise for the future. 
Indeed the Proceedings contain material 
which must always remain of value to the 
scientific inquirer. One tribute to its cau- 
tious policy was the early secession of cer- 
tain of its members, the result being the 
formation of the London Spiritualist Alli- 
ance, which still exists, and which, with 
its increasing membership, is the most im- 
portant of all the spiritualistic organiza- 
tions of today. Towards 1900 a change be- 
came discernible and the next twenty years 
showed a gradual decline in the scientific 
value of the Society’s publications. The 
prudent and cautious policy of its early 
supporters has given way under pressure 
from the spiritualist wing to one in which 
the canons of scientific procedure are par- 
tially disregarded. Evidence for the most 
part no longer depends on the conditions 
of the experiment, but upon the supposed 
good faith of the mediums with whom the 
experiments are conducted, and the sole 
standard of good faith seems to be whether 
the mediums are personally known to a 
small group within the governing body. 
Sinee the mediums are for the most part 
pseudonymous it is impossible to appraise 
the value of these estimates of honesty and 
sincerity. Moreover, the bulk of the re- 
ports, which are coneerned chiefly with 
automatic seripts, contain merely an 
abridged and selected portion of the mate- 
rial, designed to illustrate alleged super- 
normal processes. It is clear that we have 
no means of checking either the impartial- 
ity or competence of the editors, and in 
cases where actual verification and corrob- 
oration have been possible the result has 
provided little assurance of either the ac- 
curacy or reliability of their reports. Al- 
though some attempt has been made in re- 
cent years to control this internal decay 
in the Society, it is clear that it has already 
gone too far. <A drastic reorganization 
would be necessary in order to eliminate 
the unstable elements and bring back that. 
confidence in the administration which cer- 
tain of its publications have done so much 
to shake. 


We have seen above that in Great Britain 
the spiritualists are virtually in possession 
of the field. Although the Society for Psy- 
chical Research is still nominally independ- 
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ent, its present condition of weakness offers 
no resistance to spiritualistic infiltration, 
and its influence in scientifie circles of re- 
pute is now wholly negligible. The period 
of private co-operative inquiry is over. 
The time is fully ripe for some virile and 
enlightened academic body to found a de- 
partment where experiments can be ini- 
tiated and training in the technique of 
investigation can be obtained. 

The position in the United States is very 
similar to that in England. Here again 
we have flourishing spiritualistie organiza- 
tions, but the more serious bodies which 
originally did a certain amount of good 
spade work are already showing signs of 
weakness due mainly to the lack of a vig- 
orous and well-established scientific control. 
Although unequalled opportunities have 
existed in the United States for a detailed 
study of the North American medicine- 
men, and of the phenomena reported in 
their presence, it does not appear that any 
scientific investigation has been attempted, 
and it is probable that this will become in- 
creasingly difficult in the future. 

On the European Continent the situa- 
tion is not quite the same. There has never 
been the systematic organized spiritualism 


which is common in the English-speaking 
tn] Do 


world. Although there are signs that such 
a movement is beginning in Holland, Bel- 
gium, and elsewhere, the paucity of sub- 
jective mediums renders progress somewhat 
slow and uncertain. Various societies for 
research exist in Austria, France, Germany, 
Greece, Norway, Poland, ete., but interna- 
tional co-operation is hindered considerably 
by linguistic difficulties and by the more 
vetty hindranees arising from personal am- 
bition and over-confidence in the value of 
private inquiry. In the British Colonial 
Empire spiritualism is undoubtedly making 
headway, mainly owing to propaganda di- 
rected from the mother country. Even 
in Japan there appears to be a wide-spread 
interest in oecult phenomena, although sci- 
entifie investigation does not seem to have 
been attempted upon any considerable scale. 

In the above very brief and incomplete 
survey of the growth of spiritualism since 
the middle of the nineteenth century two 
faets stand out in sharp relief. Firstly, 
we see that, owing to the lack of scientific 
treatment, the spiritualistie interpretation 
of the facets is becoming more and more 
widely accepted; and secondly, that in 
proportion as spiritualism increases so does 
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the disinelination for scientific research ac- 
company it. A vicious circle is thus ere- 
ated which education and determined effort 
alone can break. The results, however, of 
the present situation are of far-reaching im- 
portance. Since the main interest of spir- 
itualism is not in research but in the dem- 
onstration of the truth of a theory, co-op- 
eration between spiritualism and science 
becomes exceedingly difficult. In a series 
of sittings it is not the observers that ar- 
range the conditions. These are specified 
beforehand by the medium and his friends, 
and any attempt to strengthen the condi- 
tions or adequately to prevent fraudulent 
manipulations is immediately suppressed 
as contrary to so-called psychic laws which 
have been invented by spiritualists appar- 
ently with the sole aim of hindering re- 
search. Anyone who has had experience in 
psychical research knows that these alleged 
laws ean be repeatedly violated by the me- 
dium or by his associates, whereas any 
infraction of them by scientific observers 
is considered not only to be unpardonable 
but actually physically harmful to the me- 
dium. It may be noted here that spiritual- 
ists invariably claim that their conditions 
render fraud impossible. They bind me- 
diums with tapes and ropes and employ 
many other unnecessary and unsuitable 
means of control, whereas they always re- 
sist any attempt to introduce simple and 
effective methods. The sittings are there- 
fore merely shows, over which the observ- 
ers exercise an indirect and purely ineffect- 
ive control; and yet there will be found 
men of scientific training who will accept 
such eonditions and after a few trials sig- 
nify their willingness to publish their be- 
lief in the supernormal quality of the phe- 
nomena presented. The present situation 
has reached a stage where the growth of 
superstition and credulity among the more 
educated classes is becoming a serious re- 
flection upon our civilization. Any person 
of astute mind and moderate manual dex- 
terity is able to gain a good livelihood un- 
der the protection of some spiritualist so- 
ciety, since he will be assured of a crowd 
of persons who will willingly pay a guinea 
to see perhaps a crumpled handkerchief 
or piece of chiffon which will be exhibited 
in a poor light as a specimen of ‘‘ecto- 
plasm’’ supernormally produced. Similar- 
lv the parlors of mental mediums are well 
filled with persons seeking messages from 
their deceased relatives, and astrologers, 
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palmists, graphologists, and a host of sim- 
ilar charlatans pursue their callings wholly 
undisturbed by the authorities. It is true 
that oceasionally the Public Prosecutor 
takes action, but any interference with 
spiritualistie activity is hindered by the 
act that it is obviously undesirable to 
select one religious movement for persecu- 
tion, especially where the legal status of 
the modern medium is as obscure as it is 
the present time. Moreover. the situa- 
on is rendered more complex on account 
of the atmosphere created by the presence 
‘ abnormal psychological processes either 
iit the medium or the sitters. Any defi- 
nite action with regard to the claims of spir- 
itualism is to be deplored until the facts 
which underlie those claims are better un- 
derstood. It is our ignorance which lies at 


the root of current superstition. Until that. 


iznorance has been dispelled under the 
light of seientifie inquiry we cannot hope 
to see any diminution in the belief in ‘‘oe- 
cult’? phenomena, but rather its ever 
widening diffusion. 

As we have already seen, a convenient 
approach to the subject is through the an- 
thropological investigation of phenomena 
Its 


occurring among primitive peoples. 
importance in this connection was formerly 
emphasized by Bastian and Tylor and more 
recently by Haddon, but no serious at- 
tempts have been made to elaborate and 


utilize their suggestions. Moreover, it is 
by no means necessary to limit investiga- 
tion to work in the anthropological field. 
A mass of data await inquiry and verifica- 
tion in the laboratory, and there can be 
no doubt that systematic and careful ex- 
periment in the domain of hypnotie and 
abnormal psychological states would yield 
results of great value. It must not be sup- 
posed that exact observation is excluded by 
the nature of the subject. It is rather that 
the correet technique has not yet been de- 
vised and the proper avenues of approach 
explored. 

Although only the merest outline has 
heen, given here, enough, I think, has been 
said to indicate the importance of these 
phenomena in the history of civilization, 
and the necessity of an attempt to bring 


‘hem within the range of organized knowl- 


edge, 
* * * * * 
Much of what Mr. Dingwall says is valid ; 
many of the abuses and dangers which he 
Sees, really exist. Particularly timely is his 
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warning against enslaving ourselves to the 
production of phenomena, at all costs. I 
myself have attended (as spectator, without 
responsibility) a seance, the idea of which 
was to encourage the phenomena to emerge 
into red light; and where the sitters have 
all agreed that they would be willing to go 
through any amount of blank waiting 
period that might be necessary for that 
purpose. Yet within ten minutes, the 
absence of any action had affected them 
to the point where they were beginning tc 
cut down the illumination, inadequate as 
this was initially; and within twenty 
minutes of the start they were sitting in 
total darkness. The excuse for this was 
that when and if phenomena started they 
could and would then turn up the lght 
again; but of course the control objected to 
this, and it was not done. Nevertheless the 
seanece was regarded as successful to a high 
point of satisfaction by all the sitters except 
myself. This example from my own ex- 
perience is but one indication of a symptom 
that is very common among persons regard- 
ing themselves as psychical researchers, and 
the thing it illustrates is, as Mr. Dingwall 
says, something to struggle against to the 
last ditch. 


In numerous other respects, as I shall 
make clear, I agree heartily with what Mr. 
Dingwall says, and with the necessity for 
his or for somebody’s else saying of it. But 
I find much in his paper that is a product 
of his own peculiar temperament and his 
own peculiar way of looking at things. 
Thus, he recapitulates the fact that men 
and women in all fields of public life, men 
and women of presumed good judgment, 
have come in large numbers to believe ‘‘ not 
only in the existence of supernormal phe- 
nomena but also in the spiritistic interpre- 
tation of them.’’ He presents this, impli- 
eitly but none the less definitely, as some- 
thing over which concern should be felt; 
and he asks in so many words the question: 
How are we to account for it? Apparently 
he gives no thought to the possibility that 
it is to be accounted for by reason of the 
facts that the phenomena do actually occur, 
and that the spiritistic interpretation is 
found, by many wholly competent students 
in various fields of science, to be less at 
variance with the phenomenology and the 
attendant philosophy of orthodox sciences 
than has been supposed. No: Mr. Ding- 
wall’s personal viewpoint leaves no room 
for this picture. Any acceptance of the 
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phenomena, any application to them of non- 
materialistic doctrines, is to be deplored as 
a mark of superstition and ignorance and 
general laxity. 

Now superstition is one of those words, 
like scientific, for which no two observers 
can find a common basis of definition; and 
which, in the end, every observer invariably 
defines in positive or negative terms of his 
own beliefs and behaviors. You are un- 
scientific when you approach a question of 
factual determination differently from the 
way J approach it, or when, approaching it 
in any way at all, you attain a different 
conclusion from the one that I attain. You 
are superstitious when you come to believe 
something that J reject. And if I am the 
sort of person who thus judges the degree 
of your science and your superstition, there 
is nothing you can do about it. 

Mr. Dingwall is emphatically this sort of 
person. His viewpoints are scientific; any 
others are fallacious and unscientific, and 
superstitious in the bargain when they lead 
to conclusions which he cannot share. He 


does not appear to appreciate that supersti- 
tion cuts both ways: that the notion that 
these things do not happen, that if they 
did they must never be explained by appeal 


to the spirits, that. both the occurrence 
and this particular explanation must be 
denied at all costs, that anybody who fails 
to agree with this pronouncement is a 
menace to science and a doddering victim 
of senile dementia—that all this credo is a 
matter of superstition appears to be wholly 
outside his horizon. Equally outside his 
comprehension is another facet; when he 
speaks of ‘‘the most surprising effects on 
their previous mentality,’’ he really means 
nothing more than that, in increasing num- 
bers. responsible persons of the sort he is 
talking about are coming to appreciate that 
their former attitude on these matters was 
one of prejudice and of scientific supersti- 
tion. 

Mr. Dingwall appears to be ready to 
erant the hallucinatory visions of the sane 
and the demented. Why should he veer off 
with such fright from the notion that these 
hallucinations may have a systematic mean- 
ing? Beeause a thing has happened in 
Tahiti and among the Zulus, what reason is 
this for automatically discrediting it when 
it happens in New York or London? Be- 
cause a thing perplexed men two thousand 
years ago and because they expressed their 
perplexity in the same terms then as now, 
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why must we now explain that thing away 
as illusion and deceit? 

There are indeed those to whom “‘ occult 
phenomena become commonplace’’; who 
‘*see spirits everywhere’’; to whom ‘‘ every 
passing faney is a telepathic impression 
from another sphere’’; with whom ‘‘any 
unusual sound or movement is considered a 
proof that the spirits are anxious to mani- 
fest their presence.’’ This is something that 
occurs more than it should, something 
against which warning is due and timely; 
and in its pieturesque descriptiveness of 
the malady Mr. Dingwall’s warning is as 
effective as any I have ever seen or heard. 
But his implication—or is it a_ specific 
charge ?—that no line of demareation is to 
be found between this and competent psy- 
chical research is one that I strongly resent. 

If any reader will turn to page 452 of the 
S. P. R. Proceedings (British) for 1923, 
[ am sure he will agree with me that Mr. 
Dingwall grossly exaggerates in the picture 
which he presents of Mr. Piddington’s text. 
We are entitled to give our attention to the 
various hypotheses which may be advanced 
to cover the phenomena; and one of these 
is the spirit hypothesis. In considering this 
or any other hypothesis, we are entitled to 
speculate to heart’s content about the 
mechanistic processes involved. This is all 
that Mr. Piddington does. If the spirit 
hypothesis holds, the collateral observations 
advanced by Mr. Piddington are probably 
valid. Does Mr. Dingwall seriously pro- 
pose to forbid discussion of the details of a 
theory until after it has been accepted? 

Because it is done in Tahiti and in Zulu- 
land, there must be something rotten about 
it. Because the Apache and the Egyptian 
practice it, there must be something wrong 
with it. A more logical and less emotional 
person, starting with this viewpoint, and 
then finding contemporaneous evidence 
that there is something right about erystal- 
lomaney, would allow this evidence to pre- 
vail or at least to bring into question his 
initial viewpoint of contempt for the 
Apache and the Egyptian. Not so Mr. 
Dingwall; if the Apache and the Egyptian 
did it, he knows there is something wrong 
about it. So when he catches the Londoner 
or the New Yorker at the same shady prac- 
tice, he simply puts the Londoner and the 
New Yorker in the class with the Egyptian 
and the Apache, and passes on to the next 
problem. 

Of course in his insistence upon the para- 
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mount importance of the fact that all these 
ings occur, in some part, in states of 
mental dissociation, Mr. Dingwall is on 
ad ground. In his insistence that herein 
lies an avenue of attack he is right; by all 
ans one of the things we should do is to 

-amine as fully as we may the facts about 

ntal dissociation and other phenomena 

‘ conditions of normal or abnormal psy- 

ology that appear to have any role in 

svehical research. This avenue of attack 

yon our problems is one that psychical 
‘esearch has been prone to overlook, and to 
tliis degree we are open to Mr. Dingwall’s 
criticism. Too much and too long we have 
concentrated upon the subject matter of the 
communications, and let the physiology 
and psychology of the medium elude our 
observation. But surely the writings of M. 
Sudre in this JOURNAL are evidence that we 
are overcoming this error! 

Another point where Mr. Dingwall is 
within the facts is where he stresses the 
historical continuity of the spirit explana- 
tion. This theory as advanced by civilized 
races of today is the same, historically and 
philosophically, as when advanced by un- 
civilized races of the past. But what of it? 
Does it necessarily follow that because 
ignorant savage races accepted the spirits, 
we must reject them? If the phenomena 
occur, there is a cause for them. Anything 
which Mr. Dingwall can characterize as a 
‘‘spiritualistie infiltration’’ into our re- 
search he resents and deplores. If this 
means anything, it means simply that we 
are to study the phenomena under a con- 
vention whieh permanently enjoins us 
from giving any attention to a particular 
one of the explanations that is offered for 
them. Why? Does Mr. Dingwall regard 
this arbitrary, aprioristic exclusion of one 
hypothesis as scientific? Or is he afraid 
that, allowed to examine the spiritistiec 
hypothesis on its merits, we shall find it to 
be valid? 

With the interest and importance of Mr. 
Dingwall’s outline of our historical back- 
vrounds, no psychical researcher can pos- 
sibly quarrel. The slightest examination of 
the records of the human race will make 
it clear that the borderline phenomena of 
human behavior display an essential unity 
throughout the ages. We could not escape 
this facet if we would and we. would not 
if we eould; for if psychical phenomena 
have not always occurred, we can hardly 
reach any other conclusion than that their 


apparent occurrence today is a matter of 
fraud and illusion. We cannot possibly 
minimize the importance to the psychical 
researcher of a systematic search of the en- 
tire field of anthropology for light upon 
these phenomena, the conditions surround- 
ing their occurrence, their relations with 
more commonplace behavior, and their ulti- 
mate explanation. And I do not recall ever 
having seen in such brief compass such an 
advantageous summing up of all this as 
Mr. Dingwall gives us in that portion of 
his text which follows his lamentations on 
human fallibility and precedes his gnash- 
ing of teeth at the sad estate of the S. P. R. 
If the precise state which he bewails 
were actually existent, I should feel quite 
as he does about it. But it seems to me 
that the fundamental pessimism and the 
temperamental leaning toward the negative 
side which he has always so strongly dis- 
played are the major factors in the appall- 
ing picture that he draws. I do not con- 
cede that because a person has seen enough 
instanees of a given phenomenon to force 
him to the econelusion that it really hap- 
pens, he is to be stamped as ignorant, super- 
stitious, unscientific, and in a generally 
alarming stage of senile dementia. I do 
not concede that, after you have sat with 
a given medium sufficiently often and un- 
der sufficiently rigorous conditions to have 
established conclusively the validity of her 
phenomena, you must still go through the 
motions of questioning her good faith and 
the objective actuality of her phenomena 
to the same degree that you would in the 
ease of a medium with whom you were 
sitting for the first time and of whom you 
had no reports from reliable sources. And 
when Mr. Dingwall complains that evidence 
is made to depend upon the identity of 
the medium, of course what he really means 
is merely this: that having tested her to 
their satisfaction, those who are examining 
her phenomena have ultimately come to the 
point where they find it more profitable 
to release some of their attention from her, 
and give it to the manifestations that oc- 
cur in her presence. This is what he wants 
them to do, if his remarks about the psycho- 
logical and anthropological sides of the 
phenomena mean anything; but as soon as 
they begin to do it, he complains bitterly 
that they are no longer giving all their 
energies to the routine exclusion of fraud 
and illusion and error and coincidence. 


In this as at every other critical point 
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in Mr. Dingwall’s argument I find the 
same old fundamental fallacy that is so 
familiar to us in the writings and the words 
of all the hyper-ineredulous erities. They 
take the attitude that the entire structure 
of science must be rebuilt in connection 
with each individual experiment. No mat- 
ter how many repetitions of a phenomenon 
we have, each fresh repetition must be re- 
garded as something individual and apart. 
We may never make progress, we may 
never learn from experience, We may never 
apply experience. Always we must go back 
to the starting point and start over again. 
It is the height of absurdity to present 
such arguments as this under the mas- 
querade of rigorous scientific method. If 
this were science, it would be necessary 
for the designer of every new piece of radio 
apparatus to bring into question the entire 
common structure of electrical theory on 
which radio ultimately rests, to build this 
entire structure afresh from the ground up 
lest his latest development rest upon error 
or illusion. It would be necessary, every 
time we enter an automobile to be driven 
everywhere, to bring up anew the question 
whether the internal combustion engine is 
practical and whether the strength of the 
various materials in the car is adequate to 
the various strains that will be imposed. 
Mr. Dingwall personally may have time to 
do this but I have not, nor has science. 
This insistence that at every stage of 
our work we stop, scrap all data and begin 
over again is but one of the familiar mani- 
festations of the hyper-skeptieal mind. 
Another and equally omnipresent symptom 
is the insistence that whatever we have 
done, we should have done differently. Ex- 
amples of this critical fallacy are familiar 
to all of us. If we tied the medium, we 
should have held her; if we held her, we 
should have tied her. If we made no sten- 
ographie record as the seance proceeded 
we are damned beyond scientific redemp- 
tion; if we did, we have introduced a poten- 
tial accomplice of a fraudulent medium and 
have vitiated the experiment. If the room 
is dark observation is prevented and if it 
is light concentration suffers. If we ob- 
tained raps we should have got psychie 
lights; if we got lights, we should have 
vot bell-ringing; if we got bell-ringing, we 
should have centered our work on raps. 
If we concentrated our attention upon 
the exclusion of fraud and error we should 
have given this attention to the psycholog- 
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ical concomitants of the phenomena; if we 
spent our seance-room time in observing the 
level of suggestibility and the psycho- 


galvanometric reflex we should have given 
all this thought to the better elimination of 
And so it goes; what- 


the oblique factors. 
ever we do, is wrong. 

Mr. Dingwall’s paper is full of this sort 
of thing. But the most amazing instance 
lies in his coneluding remarks. He would 
have us abandon study of cases and center 
our work upon study of tradition. The 
documentary reports which we possess in 
great numbers with respect to observations 
made on primitive races he would rank 
ahead of current, contemporaneous work 
in the seance room. Seance room work is 
itself criticized severely on the ground 
that where it should consist in experiment. 
it invariably degenerates into mere obser- 
vation ; and then in its stead we are urged 
to take a further backward step, and give 
up even the attempt at observation, con- 
fining ourselves to accounts of observations 
made in the past by others! 

Mr. Dingwall would doubtless reply that 
in trying to send psychical researchers to 
anthropological sources he is not thus con- 
centrating on dead sources but contem- 
plates the use of living ones as well. It 
is true that some primitive races are still 
available for observation. But I wonder 
how much more trustworthy our observa- 
tions are when conducted upon these primi- 
tive races than when conducted upon our 
peers? We go into Senegambia or the 
interior of New Guinea and encounter a 
Savage race that has never been exposed to 
civilization. We live among such race for 
months, trying to master its obscurely ag-_ 
glutinative language and to assimilate its 
mental life, so as to understand its re- 
ligious practices and its ritual proce- 
dures. The medicine man in whose hands 
these lie is surely as much interested in 
withholding the truth as is the average me- 
dium whom one might meet in the seance 
room. And there is the enormous mental 
gulf to be spanned before we can attempt 
to understand him, or he us. In the deal- 
ing with a medium, fake or genuine or 
of undefined character, this hurdle is not 
present. I should be vastly more confident 
that I am right about the physical and 
mental faetors involved in the Margery 
mediumship than that, after the same 
amount of contact with an Indian tribe 
along the upper reaches of the Amazon, I 
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knew what was really behind their beha- 
vior or that I had even observed this 
correctly ! 
he man who decries the degree to which 
periment is absent from psychical re- 
irech would divert that research quite 
largely into a field where experiment is 
foced with maximum difficulty. Further, 
commits another logical fallacy, I think, 
ien, stressing the role which might be 
ayed in psychical research by hypnosis, 
issociation and other border-line depart- 
ments of more nearly orthodox science, he 
implies that we should give up seance ob- 
rvation of mediums for work in these 
fields. I grant with all freedom that we 
should work in those fields, and that our 
findings therein will be of the greatest 
value in interpreting the phenomena that 
come to us from quarters even more remote 
from orthodoxy. But why may we not con- 
tinue to examine and record and analyze 
those phenomena, so that we may know 
what it is that we are seeking to illumi- 
nate? Surely it is quite as valid method 


to examine unclassified phenomena and seek 
their relations to orthodoxy, as it is to 
fuss about on the edges of orthodoxy seek- 


ing in what directions we may extend them 
and what we may manage to cover with 
this extended blanket of convention ? 

But more than any other one grievance 
which [ hold against Mr. Dingwall’s paper 
is his easy assumption that the negative 
viewpoint toward any proposition what- 
ever is a more meritorious one than the 
affirmative. As a matter of fact, neither 
attitude possesses any intrinsic merits 
whatever; neither is of value save as it 
lines up with the facts. It is no whit more 
respectable to deny something that is so, 
than to maintain something that is not so.. 
But it is so much easier to seek general 
relief from the necessity of making up 
your mind; so much easier to say ‘‘No’’ 
and make the other fellow prove you are 
wrong than to say ‘‘Yes’’ and seek to 
prove that you are right. 

Ever since I have been connected with 
psychical research I have been keenly con- 
scious of the sharp divergence between the 
viewpoints of the older and the newer 
schools of metapsychies. Mr. Dingwall is 
a staunch advocate of the older convention 
and IT am equally vigorous in upholding 
the newer way of looking at things. It is 
most pertinent that he should write as he 


} 
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does and it is most pertinent that I should 
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write in rebuttal. I need not say that per- 
sonally I have the highest regard for Mr. 
Dingwall; I have reason to believe that he 
reciprocates this sentiment. But that his 
whole outlook upon the questions of reality 
which psychical research brings up is a 
jaundiced one I feel most strongly. 

The old tradition is that it is almost 
impossible to be sure, and that until you 
are sure it is your scientific duty to say 
‘*no.’’? That to say ‘‘no’’ when the correct 
answer turns out to be ‘‘yes’’ is an entirely 
praiseworthy matter of hard-headed scien- 
tific caution and cohservatism; whereas to 
say ‘‘yes’’ when the facts are ‘‘no’’ is 
wholly disgraceful and marks one as a 
scientific Bolshevist and a person of com- 
plete unreliability. It seems to me that 
this is very silly; and particularly, that it 
is altogether too easy. It seems to me that 
in every case a true scientist owes it to 
himself to determine the facts, without 
this aprioristic leaning toward one particu- 
lar version thereof. I do not concede that 
this involves a weakening of evidential 
standards; rather I insist that lt strength- 
ens them, for if the convention which I 
advocate became general, a verdict of ‘‘no”’ 
would mean NO!: whereas today it means 
merely ‘‘Oh, maybe yes, maybe no; really, 
you know, it’s difficult to say and I do so 
wish you wouldn’t ask me.”’ 

As applied to individuals Mr. Dingwall’s 
strictures are of course often justified. Peo- 
ple do eredulously accept things that are 
not so; and the desire to believe in the 
spiritistiec interpretation does lie at the root 
of much uncritical acceptance of extremely 
shabby evidence. His exhortation against 
this error we should take most seriously. 
But that psychical research as a whole is 
committing this error to a degree that con- 
stitutes a erisis I vigorously deny. Of 
course, it is not probable that we can ever 
make Mr. Dingwall and his ilk take us 
seriously, either in terms of our methods 
or in terms of our results. And of course, 
if we cannot, he is going to go right on 
ealling us unscientific when all he means 
is that we are different from him. For my- 
self, I am deeply grateful that I am suffi- 
ciently different from him to be able to 
say that my reactions to a negative solu- 
tion of any given problem are no slightest 
bit different from my reactions to an af- 
firmative solution to this same problem. 
I derive no keener enjoyment from expos- 
ing a fake than from demonstrating to 
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my own satisfaction that something is as 
it appears to be; I regard it as no whit 
more meritorious to say that a thing is so 
than to say that it is not. When Mr. Ding- 
wall can say the same thing we may have 
occasion to welcome him back into the field 
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of psychical research; until then, my best 
advice to him is that he stick to his 
anthropological studies, in which he deals 
with phenomena of comparatively easy 
elassifiability and of no particular emo- 
tional appeal. 





A NEW PERIODICAL 


The Revue de Psychologie Concrete 
(Publication internationale pour recher- 
ches de psychologie positive) is the latest 
addition to French periodical literature. 
It will be published in Paris four times 
a year, at 47 Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, at 
the price of 70 francs per annum, post 
free. M. C. Politzer is the editor. 

We are informed that the Revue de Psy- 
chologie Concrete is an altogether interna- 
tional attempt, and wishes to be the exclu- 
sive medium between psychologists in the 
positive sense of the word. It is open to 
all who take a part in the new movement, 
whatever their particular fields of research 
may be. On all problems concerning the 
foundations of psychology, it will try to 
initiate collective discussion by making in- 
ternational enquiries, and opening special 
sections to deal with all permanent prob- 
lems and collect all opinions. 

The Revue de Psychologie Concréte has 
been so planned as to be able to fulfill 
such a function. It is divided in five see- 
tions : 

I. The foundations of psychology. 

II. Positive research. 

III. Documentary studies. 

IV. Permanent problems. 


V. Reviews and bibliography. 

The Revue de Psychologie Concrete will 
deal in section 1 with the systematic analy- 
sis and discussion of all problems concern- 
ing foundations of psychology. Other re- 
searches on the subject of relations between 
the new tendencies will be published there 
as well. 

Section II will deal with researches that 
already represent the new psychology at 
work. 

Section III will give such information as 
is indispensable to anyone who is int?r- 
ested in the eriticism of classical psychol- 
ogy, and in the development of the founda- 
tions of the new psychology. Readers will 
find there, amongst other things, complete 
accounts of the present crisis in psychol- 
ogy and of all tendencies the knowledge of 
which is important, if it is to be under- 
stood. 

Section IV will keep in view the prob- 
lems the solutions of which are necessary 
to the clearing up of the present situation. 

Section V will exercise systematic criti- 
cism upon all psychological publication, 
neglecting anything that is not really sig- 
nificant from the point of view of the new 
psychology. 
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THE CASE OF VICTOR HUGO AND 


THE COLLECTIVE PSYCHISM 


By RENE SUDRE 


EVERAL years ago M. Gustave 
Simon, friend and testamentary ex- 
ecutor of Victor Hugo, published an 
iteresting work upon the table turnings 

the residence of the great author in the 
le of Jersey, in which are given the proces- 
rbaux of seances held during the years 

1853-55. Although some articles had al- 
ready been written on this subject, the 
Simon book was a revelation, in that for 
the first time it enabled us to see the pro- 
‘ound influence of spiritualism upon Vic- 
tor Hugo. And this influence has just 
now been brought into the light in all its 
most intimate details by M. Claudius Gril- 
let, a scholar who has already shown the 
influence of the Bible upon our famous 
poet (La Bible dans Victor Hugo; Vitte, 
Paris). His newest book (Victor Hugo, 

spirtte; Vitte, Paris; 1929), though show- 
ing a sufficiently comprehensive ignorance 

of metapsychical studies, is a conscientious 
compilation, and even of greater value for 
psychology than for literary criticism. We 
may well be surprised if popular French 
spiritualism does not take advantage of 

Hugo’s work for propagandist purposes. 
In his own magnificent language the poet 
has stated everything in the way of moral 

obligations and fraternal thoughts that 
flows out of a belief in the spirits and in 

metempsychosis. All the mediocre writers 
who have come since, Allan Kardee not ex- 
cepted, have been able to do nothing more 
than dilute with a dull and stringy prosé 
the dazzling inspired verses born from 

Hugo’s formidable poetic genius. 

In calling attention to M. Grillet’s work, 

[ shall doubtless be doing a service to 
many spiritists who are always eager to 
find in the general literature of the race 

anything of encouragement or support for 

their faith. But I believe that I shall serve 
even better the ideas which I have always 
advanced in my career as a metapsychist, 
and which eall for a wholly psychological 
interpretation of the supernormal phe- 
nomena of metapsychies. I am going to 
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strive to show that the Victor Hugo case 
is a most invaluable confirmation of that 
law of the collective psychism which I have 
set forth in my Introduction a la metapsy- 
chique humaine, and which finds perhaps 
its most common application in the phe- 
nomena of table turning. First, however, 
I imagine that I may advantageously re- 
call to my American readers a few of the 
indispensable historical points here in- 
volved. 

Exiled in 1852 by Napoleon III, whose 
coup d’etat he had mercilessly pilloried, 
Victor Hugo took refuge in the English 
island of Jersey, not far from the French 
coast, together with a group of other pro- 
scripts, dreamers and humanitarians, 
among whom were the Socialist Pierre 
Leroux and a Russian spiritualist, Mme. 
Engelson. Imported into France at a very 
recent date, the cult of table turning was 
being received with the strongest of curi- 
osity and enthusiasm. Victor Hugo had 
every possible reason for being interested 
in it: the novelty and bizarrerie of its phe- 
nomena, its spiritualistie philosophy, his 
own constant grief over the death of his 
daughter Leopoldine, and finally the favor- 
able milieu of the little colony in Jersey. 
Kardee’s books had not yet appeared, but 
Hugo had devoured the earlier works on 
spirit manifestations, notably that of the 
Marquis de Mirville which had appeared 
in 1853. He was ready for conquest by the 
new religion. 

It was the visit of Mme. de Girardin that 
led to the crystallization of all these con- 
fused factors. This authoress was a lit- 
erary comrade and a friend of Hugo. She 
was a fervent adept at table turning. On 
the very first day of her arrival, Septem- 
ber 6th, 1853, she entertained the poet at 
her favorite pastime. She urged him to take 
active part in an experiment. At first he 
declared himself a skeptic and refused to 
occupy a seat at the table. That evening, 
by mischance, the table would not move. 
Mme. de Girardin explained that this was 
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on account of the four legs, which ‘‘counter- 
acted the fluid.’’ Next day she bought a 
round table, but this would not move, 
either. For five days she tried all sorts of 
tables, with no more success than before. 
Finally, in exasperation, she declared that 
the spirits were unwilling to manifest be- 
cause of the skepticism of the master of the 
house, who would not deign to participate 
in the seances even in the passive role of 
spectator. 

Before departing for Paris, she begged 
the poet to lend his countenance to one 
final attempt. This he granted, in order to 
be agreeable to the lady; and finally the 
table spoke. It replied, and replied cor- 
rectly, to questions that were put to it by 
the sitters. Hugo’s great friend, the poet 
Vacquerie, demanded that the table tell 
him the word which he had in his mind. 
It replied: Souffrance (suffering, suspense, 
sufferance, endurance) ; the word of which 
he had been thinking was Amour (love). 
The definition was perhaps not an exact 
one but it was sufficiently epigrammatic 
to be of some interest. Others besides Vac- 
querie interrogated the table and got it 
to divine their thoughts, or incidents known 
to them. Suddenly it seemed to become im- 
patient over the puerility of the questions; 
and it refused to respond further. Never- 
theless it continued to move as though it 
had something to say. Its movement be- 
came brusque and uncontrollable. ‘‘Is it 
always the same spirit who speaks?’’ 
queried Mme. de Girardin. The table struck 
two blows, signifying, in the conventional 
code, ‘‘No.’’ To the query ‘‘ Who is there 
now?’’ the table replied with the name of 
one who, though dead, was very much alive 
in the minds of all those present: Leopol- 
dine, the beloved child of Hugo. 


Great distress seized all the sitters. 
Mme. Hugo sobbed violently. Charles 
Hugo, her son, plied his sister with a 
series of questions, to which the table re- 
plied more or less vaguely. This moving 
conversation came to an end with an 
‘* Adieu’’ from the table and the disappear- 
ance of the entity who had been ‘‘com- 
municating.’’ 


Victor Hugo was strongly moved by this 
seance. One might even say he was dis- 
mayed, if conclusions may be drawn from 
the single passage in the Contemplations 
which he wrote during this month of Sep- 
tember, and of which the final strophe is 
as follows, the original French being given 
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first and then a crude transfer into English 
prose : 


Nous épions des bruits dans ces vides 
funebres ; 

Nous écoutons le souffle, errant dans le ten- 
ébres ; 

Dont frissone |’obscurité ; 

Et par moments, perdus dans les nuits 
insondables, 

Nous voyons s’éclairer de lueurs formid- 
ables 

La vitre de ]’éternité. 


We spy on the noises in the dismal voids: 
we hearken to every breath, roving in the 
darkness, with which obscurity quakes; 
and now and again, lost in fathomless night, 
we see, lit by its fearful glimmer, the win- 
dow-pane of eternity. 

Mme. de Girardin was gone, but she had 
left to the dwellers in Marine Terrace 
(Victor Hugo’s house at St. Helier in Jer- 
sey) her passion for the Hereafter. They 
made the table turn all day and often late 
into the night. Victor Hugo attended most 
of the seances, but curiously enough he 
would never put his hands upon the table. 
His name does not appear in any of the 
proces-verbaux. He _ econtented himself 
with suggesting questions. It was his son 
Charles who directed the seances, at which 
Mme. Hugo and the others of the house- 
hold and their friends from without played 
the active parts of sitters. This detail, 
when we survey the responses made by the 
table, is a most important one. Another 
point: when the poet was absent, the table 
failed entirely or confined itself to the 
most insignificant replies. 


A personality of the quality of Victor 
Hugo could not lower itself by invoking 
ordinary or random entities. No: he ad- 
dressed himself to those whom he regarded 
as his peers: Aeschylus, Aristophanes, 
Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, Moliere, Racine, 
Byron, Walter Seott, Chateaubriand. He 
interrogated the prophets: Moses, Isaiah, 
Jacob. . He even presumed to call down 
Jesus Christ. 

All these immortal dead responded to 
his call, and generally in magnificent lan- 
guage. Christ, for example, announced 
himself converted to spiritualism. ‘‘The 
table brings supernatural verity into hu- 
man truth; it proves man’s fraternity with 
the beasts, the equality of the beasts with 
the plants, the equality of the plants with 
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the rocks, the solidarity of the rocks with 
stars: to all these things it bears wit- 
ss.’ But Christ was not always so 
mn; like the other great human spirits 
‘ked, he attained terms of familiarity 
h the sitters. With all of them, the 
‘in most often taken was that of the 
ind discourse, literary or philosophical. 
‘y spoke sometimes Latin, sometimes 
vlish; but their favorite language was 
‘veneh, and their favorite vehicle therein 
‘ alexandrine or iambic hexameter verse, 
‘uich they manipulated quite as artistically 
as did Vietor Hugo himself. 
\ noteworthy characteristic of the Jer- 
v seances was the presence of celebrated 
allegorical personages out of the literature: 
Balaam’s ass, the lion of Androcles, the 
Shadow of the Tomb, the White Lady. 
There was even the incarnation of pure 
abstractions through the table: The Idea, 
Death, The Drama, Romance, Poetry, Cri- 
ticism, Humbug. Orthodox spiritualists do 
not welcome this sort of thing, which per- 
haps is one of the reasons why they so 
seldom cite the Marine Terrace proces-ver- 
beaux. But the metapsychist, on the con- 
trary, sees here documents of great psy- 
chological value. If one can hardly admit 
that The Drama would be endowed with 
an individual soul in the life Hereafter, 
one may still recognize that its personifi- 
cation in this fashion is quite natural and 
fitting for a poet—especially for a poet like 
Hugo, whose entire works abound with ere- 
ations of this sort. The further fact that 
these entities express themselves quite as 
Ilugo does, further betrays their origin. 
Analysis of the language of these Jersey 
spirits is on various grounds most in- 
structive. M. Marius Grillet, who is a fine 
literary eritie, observes that they are not 
lacking in understanding. ‘‘But close kin 
to the Master, they provoke us to laughter 
rather than smiles. Formidable beings, 
they employ a massive irony. Their hands, 
unused to delicate play, are unable to 
handle without damage the subtle motif, 
the fine distinetion of thought, the fragile 
stylistic trinket. They bring the zenith 
and the nadir together in resounding colli- 
sion.’’? These spirits, ancient or modern, 
real or symbolical, all have the same trick 
of employing hyperbole and the same habit 
of using antithesis. In these and in all 
~ ahd ways, they speak wholly like Victor 
ugzo, 


lTugo 


himself having 


interrogated 
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Moliere in ten verses full of lofty senti- 
ments loftily expressed, the great comedian 
replied as follows, through The Shadow of 
the Tomb: 


Spirit who would know the secret of the 
darkness, 
And who, holding in hand the earthly 
torch, 
Come stealthily, groping, into our dismal 
shades, 
Picking the lock of the vast sepulcher ; 


Return to your silence and put out your 
torch ; 

Return into the night from which you 
sometimes emerge! 

The living eye reads not eternal things 

Over the shoulder of the Dead! 


(Esprit qui veux savoir le secret des 
tenébres, 

Et qui, tenant en main le terrestre flam- 
beau, 

Viens furtif, a tatons, dans nos ombres 
funebres, 

Crochetes ]’immense tombeau ; 


Rentre dans ton silence et souffle tes 
chandelles! 

Rentre dans cette nuit dont quelquefois 
tu sors; 

L’oeil vivant ne lit pas les choses éter- 
nelles 

Par-dessus |’épaule des morts!) 


The Shadow of the Tomb is perhaps a 
facetious spirit, but nobody will refuse to 
concede him a tremendous talent for irai- 
tation; this double quatrain carries the in- 
contestable signature of Victor Hugo. We 
find the same talent displayed by the Lion 


,of Androcles when he gives permission for 


Vacquerie to address him: ‘‘But you must 
be particularly clever; for in order that 
the Lion consent to be fed, there must be 
much marrow in the heart of many bones.’’ 

Many more citations would be necessary 
to show that all the spirits of Jersey are 
animated by Victor Hugo. They are under 
the irresistible yoke of his poetical inspira- 
tion. They have, further, his very tem- 
perament, his very mood. And we shall 
see that they even have the same ideas. 

If Victor Hugo had been a materialist, 
the spiritualistie critic could gain an easy 
victory by pointing out that the Jersey 
spirits preach always the immortality of 
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the soul and the doctrine of reincarnation. 
3ut unfortunately, even prior to the visit 
of Mme. de Girardin the poet had held a 
philosophy almost identical with that of 
spiritism. We find in his Journal the fol- 
lowing reflection : 

‘*Man suffers because he has to expiate 
in this world a fault committed in an an- 
terior world. Upon his good or evil con- 
duct depends his return to a_ primitive 
and happy existence, and in the same way 
every thing in nature undergoes transfor- 
mation. Mineral life passes into organic 
vegetable life, vegetable life becomes that 
of the animal world, . . .’’ I need 
not draw the specific parallel between these 
words and those quoted above from the 
mouth of the Christ spirit that spoke 
through the table. 

[f we examine Hugo’s works written 
before 1853, we find indications of this same 
sentiment of metempsychosis. It is not 
particularly a personal characteristic of 
Hugo, but constitutes rather one of the 
traits of romanticism in general. We find 
in Lamartine allusions to ‘‘the illuminating 
theory of the spheres, the endless inear- 
nations of a renovated humanity and the 


successive purgations.’’ It is obvious 


enough that spiritism did not at all bring 
into the world this doctrine of reinearna- 
tion; it found this doctrine in the spirit 
of the times, where it existed under the 


form of a belief in universal 
and universal gradation. 

As for Victor Hugo, he was greatly 
surprised to find in the spirits of the table 
such good confirmation of his own ideas. 
The circumstance inereased his pride and 
arrogance, and contributed heavily to the 
creation of that extraordinarily propitetical 
and mystieal tone which marked tiie pro- 
duetions of his exile. A group of aspira 
tions which had always been present in him 
but which had remained in vagueness and 
isolation, now were brought to the surface, 
coordinated, united in a splendid synthesis. 
But the poet had not yet attained the end 
of his amazements. He began to observe 
the communieation of thought whieh was 
set up at certain moments between the 
spirits and himself: ‘‘These grand mys- 
terious beings that listen to me,’’ he wrote, 
‘‘look into my mind whenever they wish 
to do so, quite as one looks into a eave 
with a torch.’’ Truth to tell, he did not 
put this observation” to the same _ profit 
that a modern metapsychist would have 
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got from it. He did not see, for example, 
that the language of the spirits was orna- 
mented with all the biblical citations which 
he was accustomed to using in his own 
poesy. He did not see that they borrowed 
from him his very literary style, his fin- 
ency, his abuse of antithesis, his verbal 
excesses. He lost his human celear-sight- 
edness completely to pay attention only io 
to that of his invisible interlocutors. 

An interesting study is the tournament 
of verse into which he entered with the 
Lion of Androcles. If this were shown 
to any person free from predisposition, 
such a critic would have no difficulty in 
deciding that the dialog has a single inspira- 
tion and comes from a single hand. ‘The 
Lion even gave back to Hugo some verses 
which the latter had composed several days 
previously, and Hugo similarly used the 
productions of the Lion. Likewise his piece 
The Lions, from the Legend of the Cen- 
turies, is borrowed from a versical dis- 
course delivered by the allegorical animal 
in 1854. And M. Grillet notes an even 
more characteristic rapprochement. One 
evening, in a superb improvisation, the 
Lion castigated his congeners who had made 
themselves the accomplices of paganism by 
participating in the martyrdom of Chris- 
tians in the arena. While the _ table 
pounded out its lines and Charles Hugo 
acted as scribe, the poet himself dealt with 
the same subject privately, in his corner. 
He wrote: 


Ils déchiraient les saints expirant sur la 
claie, 

Et leurs ongles hideux élargissaient !a 
plaie 

Au flane de Jesus Christ. 


|They tore at the saints, dying on the 
ground (a prose translation can say what 
it means, without being bound, by the ne- 
cessities of rhyme, to a far-fetched meta- 
phor), and their hideous claws widened 
the wounds on the sides of Jesus Christ.| 

Victor Hugo had not shown this to any- 
body besides Vaequerie, who was isolated 
with him; nevertheless the table went on 
to dictate the following, almost identical, 
verse : 


Leur pattes déchiraient les martyrs sur 
les claies 

Et Jesus Christ prenait leurs ongles dans 
ses plaies; 

O gibet, pour tes clous. 
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Their paws tore at the saints on the 
uund (the same far-fetched metaphor be- 
used to obtain identically the same 
me) and Jesus Christ felt their claws 
his wounds. O gallows, for your 
kes !] 
\nd when the Lion was asked if he had 
read the thought from the verse which 
‘tor Hugo had just written, he replied 
‘ he had not! 
‘rom examples like this one, which could 
multiplied without limit and without 
‘ticulty, the clearest of evidence may be 
t to establish that the Lion of Androcles, 
like all the rest of the personifications of 
the Jersey table, was nothing in the world 
but a subconscious creation of Victor Hugo. 
[i would take a solid faith indeed, or an 
enormous nalvete, to maintain that there 
were really present any spirits from an- 
other world, even behind a mask of fantasy. 
In certain cases of this sort, it is the spirit- 
istic habit to say that we deal with mock- 
ing spirits, who play with us poor humans; 
or even with spirits of definitely evil in- 
tent who seize the medium and use him 
for purposes of deliberate counterfeiting 
of personalities. But such explanations 
lack any common factor with scientific 
method, because they increase the improb- 
abilities and complicate the hypothesis (in 
this ease, the spirit one) to the point of 
making it absurd. But aside from the un- 
scientific character, these explanations in 
the present instance are on prima facie 
grounds untenable. If there is one spirit 
here below of whom the spirits in the 
Hereafter would be unable to make sport, 
this would be the great visionary poet who 
has done so much to inspire idealism and 
fraternity. Upon a vulgar or incredulous 
person one has the right to play tricks; 
upon Victor Hugo, no. In the second place, 
the great minds that manifested in Jersey 
would possess individualities too strong to 
be enfeebled by the mere presence of Hugo, 
and certainly personalities too strong to 
be replaced completely by his. There can 
then -be involved nothing more than an 
ordinary impersonation, especially since 
the poet was not the medium and did not 
even participate, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, in the seanee. It is not under- 
standable, for instance, that Shakespeare 
should speak in French verse and in typ- 
ically Hugo-esque forms, when he had at 
: disposal the language in which he left 
iimortal monuments. But Hugo did not 
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understand English; and they never got 
communications in foreign tongues save 
when foreigners were present. For in- 
stance, one evening, when Lord Byron was 
called up, he refused to speak French; and 
Walter Scott explained his silence with 
the couplet: 

Vex not the bard; his lyre is broken, 

His last song sung, his last word spoken. 
But a young Englishman was present at 
this sitting. 

Aeschylus never communicated in Greek, 
but wholly in excellent French verse. Moses 
never spoke Hebrew, any more than did 
Jesus. And Hannibal expressed himself 
wholly in Latin, save for four or five Car- 
thaginian words: sun, day, night, which 
are to be found in manuals of ancient his- 
tory. In a word, no single sign of identity 
is given by any communicator; on the 
contrary, one can assemble proofs of their 
fictive origin at pleasure. An impartial 
judge would not require half the evidence 
to pronounce upon the unreality of the 
spirits of Jersey. 

The spirit presumption disposed of, there 
remains to explain the metapsychical facts 
of the sittings; and this is an enterprise 
as interesting as it is difficult. First of 
all we may specify that, on the testimony 
of all the historians and biographers of 
Victor Hugo, the question of authenticity 
need not be raised. ‘‘He took things too 
tragically not to take all things seriously,’’ 
writes M. Grillet. ‘‘His faith guarantees 
us his good faith.’’ It would require col- 
lusion between Hugo and his son to ex- 
plain the phenomena away as without actu- 
ality; and this is revolting to conscience 
and to common sense. Further, seances 
with full suecess were held at the residences 
of other persons and in the absence of the 
poet. 

In the certitude that these strange phe- 
nomena were sincere, we are then obliged 
to search for the metapsychical subject re- 
sponsible for them. One is tempted to say 
that it was Charles; but the son of Hugo 
had no slightest poetical inheritance. He 
never wrote a line of verse before these 
sittings and he never wrote a line after 
them. How can we adjudge him capable 
of improvising poetical responses which 
evince such admirable characteristics of 
form and content?. Nevertheless M. Gus- 
tave Simon does not hesitate to affirm that 
Charles was the ‘‘medium.’’ Did not he 
always feel fatigued after the seances? If 
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he was really the medium and if he was 
really incapable of finding in his own sub- 
consciousness all the beautiful verses which 
his hands unknown to himself communi- 
cated to the table, it must be that he was 
‘*possessed’’ by an extraneous entity. This 
entity, this spirit, could not have been that 
of any of the dead whom it claimed to be, 
and must therefore have been that of a 
living person. This living person, it would 
appear at this point, could only have been 
Victor Hugo himself. Logical reasoning 
forces us to the conelusion that the father 
dictated subeconciously to the son, and, 
through the latter but without his knowl- 
edge, to the table. 

3ut this conclusion, though it seems com- 
pletely in agreement with the facts, still 
does not represent the true mechanism of 
the phenomena. It is merely symbolic. If 
we would look beneath the surface of the 
phenomena of telepathy, we need not and 
in faet must not be bound by the form in 
which they oceur in certain particular 
eases. Telepathy, as a metapsychical phe- 
nomenon in general, is a collective fune- 
tion. It requires subconscious communiea- 
tion, or rather subconscious communion, 


among a number of persons, present and 
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absent, either or both. This communion 
often ends in a manifestation of pure metag- 
nomy by one of the persons involved, whom 
in this particular connection we must re- 
gard as the subject. It leads no less often 
to a manifestation of prosopopesis, that is 
to say of personification. We have dwelt 
at length in other places upon this double 
and independent aspect of the phenomena. 

In the case of the Jersey seances, the 
illustrious dead who animated the legs of 
the table were veritable entities created 
right there in the circle of sitters; but by 
very reason of the predominantly forceful 
spirit of Victor Hugo, they bore his stamp 
almost exclusively. They were able to ex- 
teriorize themselves through him or through 
some other member of the circle; the affinity 
between the father and son brought it 
about that through Charles lay the easiest 
passage. There were moments when Vac- 
querie took Victor Hugo’s place as the 
principal creator, and others when this role 
was doubtless played by Mme. Hugo. The 
fictive entities of metapsychies are spiritual 
compounds in unstable equilibrium, be- 
cause they lack any organic body and there- 
fore are no longer subject to the ordinary 
laws of life. 





International Notes 


By Harry PRrIcE 


secretary of the American S. P. R. 
and Mrs. Pierson arrived in Lon- 


don early in April on the completion of 
their European tour. I had the pleasure 
ntertaining them at the Embassy Club 
April 10th and needless to say we dis- 
sed many questions relating to psychi- 
research on both sides of the Atlantic. 

m Thursday, April 11th the London 
Spiritualist Alliance organized a public re- 
ception for the visitors and the Queen’s 
Gate Hall was filled to overflowing with 
prominent spiritualists who were anxious 
to weleome the distinguished visitors from 
New York. Representatives from the vari- 
ous psychic organizations had been invited 
by the L. S. A. to say a few words of wel- 
come on behalf of their respective societies. 
Sir Lawrence Jones spoke on behalf of the 
London 8. P. R. and reiterated his belief 
that human personality survived bodily 
death. Mrs. Champion de Crespigny spoke 
on behalf of the British College and gave 
us a long account of the apport phenomena 
which, she stated, were engaging her at- 
tention. Among the articles ‘‘apported’’ 
was, she declared, a salt spoon which ma- 
terialized in red light. Dr. Robert Field- 
ing-Ould’s remarks in behalf of the L. S. 
A. were greatly appreciated and the pres- 
ent writer spoke a few words on behalf 
of the National Laboratory. 

Mr. Pierson, in his amusing reply to the 
warm welcome which greeted him gave a 
brief description of the history and work 
of the American §.P.R. and declared that 
he was quite satisfied as to the continuity 
of life after death. The reception was a 
great suecess and Mrs. H. L. Baggallay 
| Mr. Pierson’s sister-in-law) made an ideal 
hostess, 


% i THOMAS H. PIERSON, the 
i 


* * * * * 


| was fortunate in being able to arrange 


for Mr. Pierson two séanees with Rudi 
Schneider whose visit I had expedited in 
order that our American friends should 
see the world’s principal male physical 
medium. 


\s I mentioned in last month’s Notes, 


Rudi had been invited to give a number 
c{ demonstration séances at the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research under 
the same conditions which the late Baron 
von Schrenck had prescribed for the young 
Austrian medium. Rudi was, I think, 
rather nervous of coming so far afield, but 
on a recent visit to Munich I persuaded 
the boy to visit London. 

Rudi gave us five demonstration sittings 
at which we used the electrical control de- 
veloped by Karl Krall and Baron von 
Schrenck from a system which I devised 
several years ago. The control worked 
perfectly and we observed some brilliant 
effects, including the levitation of several 
objects; appearance .of a pseudopod in the 
shape of a deformed hand; masses of semi- 
luminous substance which took the shape 
of a child-like form at the last séance; cold 
breezes; fall in temperature; knot tied in 
a handkerchief; writing on paper; billow- 
ings of the curtain, ete. All this occurred 
when the medium was controlled by four 
electric lamp indicators and held by two 
persons. I am preparing a long illustrated 
report on these experiments which will 
make interesting reading when compared 
with the results obtained by Mr. Vinton, 
Dr. Prince, ete. Among those taking part 
in these séances were Lord Rayleigh, Pro- 
fessor Rankine, Prof. A. M. Low, Lord 
Charles Hope, Mr. Hannen Swaffer and 
others. At the second sitting the results 
were so brilliant that I remarked to Mr. 
Swaffer that I would give a thousand 
pounds to any conjurer who could repro- 


‘duce the effects under the same conditions, 


if a like sum were presented to the Lab- 
oratory should the magician fail. This 
offer duly appeared in the Daily Mail.’ 
Every Sunday paper reproduced the ‘‘chal- 
lenge’? and one paper featured it. For 
a fortnight we did not have a single an- 
swer; then one or two timid enquiries (one 
from a man, a world-famous magician) 
but the writers lost interest when they 
heard what was required of them. Though 


1 See this JourRNAL, November, 1926, p. 692. 
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conjurers are proverbially thick-skinned 
Rudi made them feel very cheap during 
his London visit. 

* % * * * 

George Valiantine is in Europe and, at 
the time of writing, is in Berlin. He goes 
to Italy next and I suppose will give a 
number of sittings in London later on in 
the year. 

* * * * * 

M. Joanny Gaillard did not visit London 
after all. The ‘‘expenses’’ he required for 
the experiments were much more than we 
could afford and after M. Sudre’s article 
in this JOURNAL’ we did not care to risk a 
large sum of money on what might have 
proved worthless experiments. This ques- 
tion of engaging Continental mediums is 
an acute one for poor societies. Although 
Rudi never received one penny in payment 
for his services, his visit cost the best part 
of a hundred pounds, much of which is 
irrecoverable. 

* % * % * 

Frau KE. Hellberg, of Stockholm, writes 
me that she is arranging a sort of psychic 
congress during the month of July at 
Wisby, a beautiful, though ruined town in 
Gotland. She has been endeavoring to 
obtain English mediums with, I am afraid 
little sueecess. Rudi Schneider, Valian- 
tine, and Kluski have also been approached. 
Irom what I gathered from her letter she 
is trying to establish a kind of ‘‘ecamp”’ 
there after the style of Lily Dale, Onset, 
and other American meetings. July is 
hardly the month for observing the best 
phenomena. Frau Hellberg is the seere- 
tary of the newly-established ‘‘Svenske 
Centralen foer Psykisk Forskning,’’ Stoek- 
holm. 

* * * * 

Mr. E. J. Dingwall in an article he 
Crisis in Psychieal Research,’’ makes a 
slashing attack on the London 8S. P. R. in 
the current number of the Realist*, a new 
monthly. He eontends that although for 
the first fifteen years the Society did some 
scientific work ‘‘towards 1900 a change be- 
came discernible and the next twenty years 
showed a gradual decline in the scientific 
value of the Society’s publications. The 
prudent and cautious policy of its early 
supporters has given way under pressure 


stad | 


3 For March, 1929. 
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from the spiritualist wing .. . and the sole 
standard of good faith seems to be whether 
the mediums are personally known to a 
small group within the governing body. 

Its influence in scientific circles of 
repute is now wholly negligible . . . The 
position in the United States is very simi- 
lar,’’ ete., etc. There is much more in the 
same strain. If things are really so bad 
as the writer makes out, it is rather a pity 
that Mr. Dingwall took no steps to put their 
house in order during the five years he was 
intimately connected with the Society. 

* * * * a 


Hearing I was about to experiment with 
Rudi Schneider, Professor Dr. L. Graetz, 
of Munich, wrote me regarding the experi- 
ments he had had with the boy at Baron 
von Sechrenck’s séances at Munich. It was 
at the Baron’s house that I met Dr. Graetz 
years ago and he recalls the fact that the 
phenomena we then witnessed with Willi 
were identical with what Rudi now pro- 
duces. Dr. Graetz is convineed that Rudi 
has produced phenomena under perfect 
conditions when he was present. 

* * * * KE 


Sir Oliver Lodge read an important 
paper before the London S. P. R. on May 
6th, the title being ‘‘The Asserted Diffi- 
culty of the Spiritualistic Hypothesis from 
a Scientific Point of View.’’ He dealt 
chiefly with the argument that it is impossi- 
ble to prove the reality of spirits by scien- 
tific means. Sir Oliver believes that when 
we acquire fuller knowledge of the ether the 
problem of mind and matter will be solved. 

Matter, he said, did not act on matter 
direct : it acted through the ether. Psychists 
were not so far from orthodox science as 
was supposed; and he himself was con- 
vineed not only of psychie survival, but 
also of demonstrated survival, by occasional 
interaction with matter in such a way as to 
produce physical results. 


He admitted that the bounds of science 
would have to be enlarged and that human 
activities would have to be taken into 
account by scientists if the difficulty of 
formulating the spiritistie hypothesis in a 
scientific manner were to be overcome. 

We did not yet fully understand the 
phenomena of weight and gravitation, he 
added; and yet we accepted them. Simi- 
larly, although exact knowledge as to the 
agency of psychical manifestations was 
lacking, that was not a reason for denying 
their scientifie existence. ‘‘ Ask a scientist 
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what is a magnetic field,’’ he said. ‘‘He 
can talk a lot and write a lot, but he cannot 
really explain it.”’ 

[ believe,’’ he continued, ‘‘that we are 
immortal spirits in temporary association 
with matter; and that it is through this 
bodily isolation that we become individuals 
and aequire a personality able to adjust 
itself to new surroundings.’’ 

Perhaps the next world was not such 
«2 remotely dignified and continuously 
religious place as we had been taught to 
think. All the evidence was that it was 
not very different from this. Whoever it 
was Who produeed that world, produced 
this. 

‘*[ see no reason,’’ he added, ‘‘to suppose 
that any existence in the future will seem 
to us entirely different. In so far as we 
remain ourselves we may expect other 
things to remain much the same _ too. 
[ do not expect to be much surprised when 
| get there. I think it will be equally real 


and equally substantial, freer and less. 


hampered, but not greatly different. 

Part of Sir Oliver’s paper was incor- 
porated in a long article, ‘‘Science and 
Ilypothesis,’’ published in Nature’. 

Sir Oliver says: ‘‘Undoubtedly there is 
some difficulty, in our present state of com- 
parative ignoranee, about specifying or 
formulating the spiritistie hypothesis in 
any precise and, so to speak, scientific 
manner; for it is an appeal to the activity 
of unknown agents acting by unknown 
methods, under conditions of which we 
have no experience, and by means of which 
we are unaware ... The important ques- 
tion about the spiritistie hypothesis is not 
whether it is simple or complicated, easy or 
puzzling, attractive or repellent, but 
Whether it is true.’’ 

* * * * * 


Professor William MeDougall has also 


been telling us his considered views con- 


cerning the survival of personality, in his 
most recent book® in which he attacks the 
materialist and his theories of evolution. 

Materialism,’’ he says, ‘‘in the literal 
sense has gone, never to return; but Science 
still renders an account of Man and the 
\iniverse which, if not positively hostile, is 
vet adverse to every form of Religion .. . 

d obstructive to every form of moral 

fort.”’ Prof. MeDougall maintains that 
nan is not a machine and the evidence for 
tis view is steadily accumulating. 
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‘‘The machine differs profoundly in all- 
important respects. It does not grow; it 
is put together. If its parts are deranged, 
it cannot rectify its working. If any part 
is destroyed, it cannot restore it,’’ he says. 

Even more damaging to the theories of 
materialism is the evid nee of telepathy, 
which, says the author, ‘‘seems irresistible 
by any competent person who may consider 
it comprehensively and impartially.”’ 

And this evidence again strengthens the 
ease for the immortality of the soul or the 
survival by the personality of bodily death: 
‘‘The results attained (by psychical re- 
search) are neither negative nor negligible. 
They may best be summarized in the asser- 
tion that they place the unbiased inquirer 
before a dilemma. Hither personality is 
not in all cases utterly dissolved with the 
destruction of the body or telepathic com- 
munication of a most far-reaching and 
improbable kind oceurs.’’ 

The survival must be that of a modified 
personality : 

‘*Tmpartial consideration leads inevitably 
to the view that whatever of personality 
may survive must be in many respects dif- 
ferent from the personality that was 
manifested in the flesh. And this, of course, 
is the popular, the orthodox, perhaps one 
might say the theological, view.’’ 

He concludes his argument by asserting 
that man’s ego survives the grave in some 
form or other and that the universe was 
created for a purpose. 


oa * oo *% 
Dr. William Brown, 


x 

the well-known 
psychologist, discussing Prof. McDougall’s 
book with a representative of the Daily 
Mail declared that those English scientists 
who dispute the existence of the soul after 


death are a rapidly dwindling body. He 
asserts that the war between the idealistic 
and materialistic schools of English scien- 
tists is rapidly drawing to a close, with a 
complete victory for the former. He said: 

‘‘The scientists who refuse to accept the 
belief that the soul continues after death 
are mainly physiologists and biologists, and 
the majority of these do not understand 
the higher branches of mathematics, which, 
paradoxical as it may seem, have led us to 
realize that it is much less difficult for us 
now to appreciate the difference between 
the soul and the mind. The mathematicians 
are much nearer the phliosophers to-day 
than the biologists are.’’ 


® Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution, London, 
1929, Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d. 
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Dr. Brown, summing up the present day 
position of English science towards psychi- 
cal research, said: 

‘When a child is born it has certain in- 
herited characteristics as the basis on which 
to build its own personality. As a child 
grows, the extent to which it develops its 
character and personality governs the 
quantity of soul matter which survives 
bodily death. There is now definite evi- 
dence that those who had built up strong 
personalities and great characters during 
life were survived after death by souls of 
a very strong receptivity, enabling them 
to enjoy to the uttermost the benefits of 
the world in which they subsequently 
found themselves. 

‘‘On the other hand, those people who 
existed in this life, without developing their 
characters and creative faculties were sur- 
vived by souls of feeble attainments. Thus, 
the souls surviving in the next world de- 
pended largely on the use made of our 
attributes in this. 

‘‘There is this to remember, though— 
that it would be wrong to assume that the 
souls surviving are guided by physical 
senses—such as eyes, hands, or ears.’’ 

Dr. Brown is Wilde Reader in Mental 
Philosophy, University of Oxford, and 
Lecturer on Medical Psychology at the 
Bethlem Royal Hospital, London. 

* * * * * 


Professor J. S. Haldane makes a violent 
attack on psychoanalysis in his latest work, 
The Sciences and Philosophy’. He contends 
that ‘‘psychology as a branch of science is 
still on about the same level as chemistry 
was in the days of the alchemists.’’ He 
declares that Freud’s books are merely 
‘Instruction in nastiness’? which appeal to 
an ill-educated multitude, especially among 
the well-to-do. The whole structure of 
psychoanalysis, says Dr. Haldane, is built 
up on bad psychics and worse physiology. 
Dr. Haldane says that the belief that 
religion will die out as science advances is 
nothing but evidence of intellectual blind- 
ness. Existing churches will decay if they 
do not amend their creeds; but religion will 
no more die out than science or philosophy. 
Religion and philosophy are in reality one 
thing, which is just as indispensable as 
science. 

* * * * * 


The translation of a remarkable book by 


7 London, Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net. 
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Dr. Axel Munthe has just been published 
in London. Dr. Munthe is a Swedish med- 
ical man who has worked long in Naples 
and Rome in epidemics there and in the 
French lines of Verdun during the Great 
War. The Story of San Michele’ is partly 
autobiographical and makes interesting 
reading. When he was in Paris studying 
hypnotism under Jean Martin Charcot 
(1825-1893), the great French physician 
whose work in the study of nervous diseases 
so greatly advanced medical science, he 
made the acquaintance of de Maupassant 
who, he states, was already showing signs of 
madness: ‘‘One day he told me that while 
he was sitting at his writing table hard at 
work upon his new novel, he had been 
greatly surprised to see a stranger enter, 
notwithstanding the severe vigilance of his 
valet. The stranger sat down opposite to 
him at the writing table and began to 
dictate to him what he was about to write. 
He was just going to have him turned out 
when he saw to his horror that the stranger 
was himself.’’ 

But what interests us particularly is his 
account of the great value of hypnosis 
among the wounded and suffering during 
the war: 

‘‘What it was granted to me to do with 
it for many of our dying soldiers during 
the last war is enough to make me thank 
God for having this powerful weapon in 
my hands. In the autumn of 1915 I spent 
two unforgettable days and nights among a 
couple of hundred dying soldiers, huddled 
together under their bloodstained great- 
coats on the floor of a village church in 
France. We had no morphia, no chloro- 
form, no anesthetics whatsoever to allevi- 
ate their tortures and shorten their agony. 

‘‘Many of them died before my eyes, 
insensible, and unaware, often even a smile 
on their lips, with my hand on their fore- 
head, my slowly repeated words of hope and 
comfort resounding in their ears, the terror 
of death gradually vanishing from their 
closing eyes.’’ 

* * *” % * 

Mr. J. H. Remmers has forwarded me a 
copy of his book Zs Death the End?’ in 
which he reviews the evidence for the sur- 
vival of personality. He quotes the writ- 
ings of Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William 
Barrett, Victor Hugo, Sir William Crookes, 
and many others and undoubtedly makes 
out a good case for spiritualism at the ex- 


8 Published by John Murray, 16s net. 
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pense of the materialists. He gives us a 
tunely word of warning against the charla- 
tans whose ‘‘blatant newspaper advertise- 
nts verge on the ecriminal’’ and urges 
- reader to form his own family circle. 
was through the death of his son that the 
thor became interested in spiritualism 
| he cites some remarkable instances of 
rit return. The following incident is 
traordinary if it were not hallucinatory : 
was in his living room one morning in 
ly, 1925, when a voice addressed him in 
trong whisper and for about a minute 
carried on a conversation with his un- 
n friend whose voice he immediately 
cognized. The apartment was flooded 
with sunlight, and Mr. Remmers declares 
that not one of his household was near the 
room. 


There are precise instructions for the 
management of séances. One of the most 
interesting chapters is devoted to material- 
ization séances at one of which the author’s 
son; a ‘‘tall slender woman’’; and ‘‘several 
others’? appeared. Mr. Remmers does not 
give us the name of this medium (a woman, 
accompanied by her husband) who was 
quite uneontrolled, though a red lamp was 


burning. The book—sponsored by Mr. Roy 


Holmyard—would be 
addition of an index. 
* * * * * 


Preparations for the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychical Research, to 
be held in Athens this year, have already 
commeneed but no date has yet been fixed. 
Those of us in England who attend the 
Congress will find it a costly business. 
Athens is 2,363 miles from London and the 
first-class return fare (one could hardly 
travel so far in an inferior class) ineluding 
sleepers, visas, and meals en route is a 
bit above sixty pounds, the journey lasting 
between three and four days in each direc- 
tion, by the Simplon-Orient Express. I 
have been to some pains in getting out these 
data in ease any reader of Psycuic 
RESEARCH contemplates journeying from 
Londen to Athens for the Congress. There 
is a good deal to be said for the proposal to 
establish a permanent center—as at Geneva, 
home of congresses—for the discussion of 
psychie problems, reading of papers, ete. 
Warsaw was far enough away for a Con- 
‘ress—but Athens is nearly twice the 
distanee, 
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A professional man has been writing to 
the Daily Mail to the effect that his brain 
is most ‘‘wide awake’”’ in the middle of the 
night, when his conscious self is sound 
asleep. He says: ‘‘As my normal working- 
day is a mental rush from beginning to 
end, I have got myself into the habit of 
putting aside until bedtime any puzzling 
problems that arise. 

‘‘T usually fall asleep at once. When a 
problem oceupies my last waking thoughts 
[ waken regularly in the middle of the 
night. Then my brain is amazingly clear— 
so clear, indeed, that my problem always 
seems to solve itself.’’ 

A mental specialist and psychologist, 
who has made a special study of the activ- 
ity of the brain during sleep, declared that 
many hard-thinking persons were best able 
to evolve and develop ideas in the dead of 
night. 

‘‘The old advice to ‘sleep on it’ has a 
greater significance than most. people 
imagine,’’ he said. ‘‘There are many cases 
on record of ideas being received in dreams. 
These very often vanish, however, a few 
moments after the awakening.”’ 

A classic instance is that in which Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge dreamed the whole of his 
wonderful poem ‘‘Kubla Khan.’’ On 
awakening, he started to write it down. 
While half-way through his task he was 
interrupted by a tradesman. When the 
man had gone Coleridge discovered his 
remembrance of the rest of the poem had 
vanished. 

* * K oS * 

The British College of Psychic Science, 
Ltd., is vacating its present premises at 
59, Holland Park, and moving to: 15, 
Queen’s Gate, South Kensington, London, 
S. W. 7. June 30 is the probable date for 


‘ the removal. 


* * * * * 


Naples, noted for miracles connected 
with the Roman Catholic Church, is now the 
center of another curious occurrence which 
is hailed as a miracle by the devoted 
Catholics who are flocking to witness the 
‘*phenomenon’’ in the shape of a swinging 
pendant. The pendant, with diamonds 
attached to a gold bracelet on the arm of 
a Madonna in the church of the Immacolata 
on the Chiaia, keeps swinging without stop- 
ping, although an attempt by a scientist to 
keep a pendulum going near it has failed 
utterly. The pendant moves gaily day and 
night, whilst the pendulum hung up by the 
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scientist has to be pushed every now and 
then by the hand of its inventor to start 
action. 

Naturally, there is something very 
mysterious in it all, and the people are 
recalling that, vears ago, the mother of a 
soldier in the war who had no news of her 
son made a vow to the Madonna. Soon 
afterwards she received the first letter from 
the man, and in gratitude she had the 
pendant made and placed as a votive offer- 
ing on the arm of the Madonna. 

Some weeks ago one of her daughters 
was praying before the Madonna when she 
saw the pendant swinging. It never 
stopped, and she ealled the attention of 
the priest twice before he vouchsafed to pay 
attention to the fact. The girl brought her 
mother and other people, and all saw the 
phenomenon. 


The parish priest, at last bewildered, 


himself reported the matter to the Arch- 
bishop, who instructed him to have the 
affair examined by some scientific men. A 
professor from the University was ealled, 
and as the pendant continued to move he 
had the pendulum hung up near by. 


Every day a number of devout people 
flock to the church to invoke other miracles 
from the Madonna, and some are brought 
even in little invalid carriages on wheels. 

M. d’Aquino, of the Cathedral, a scholar 
and professor of physics, has also examined 
the phenomenon, and thinking it might be 
caused either by a peculiar sensibility to 
distant earthquakes or by the trembling of 
the wall, had a pendulum placed outside 
the church, but, after swinging less and 
less, it came to a total stop like all pendu- 
lums. Meanwhile, the pendant on the arm 
of the Madonna kept on swinging briskly 
and—it is stated—oceasionally moving in 
circles. The Archbishop, Cardinal Asealesi, 
has decided to visit the church if the phe- 
nomenon continues. The theory of at least 
one scientist who has examined the pendant 
is that a new air current has somehow been 
created in the church and the draught is 
impinging on the pendant, thus setting it 
swinging. 

Naples has always been famous for its 
miracles, especially its ‘‘blood miracles”’ 
concerning which quite a number of works 
have been written. It is curious that Italy 
should be so intimately associated with 
Roman Catholia miraculous happenings. 
Quite recently I have added to my collee- 
tion a rare work (London, 1842) by the 
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Earl of Shrewsbury on the phenomena of 
the Estatica of Caldaro, the Estatica of 
Monte Sansavino, and the Addolorata of 
Capriana. 

* * * * * 

How a party of school-boys from a well- 
known Irish publie school spent a holiday 
in a ‘‘haunted house’’ in the Wicklow 
mountains is filling the newspapers at tlie 
time of writing. The boys (all in the senior 
classes) knew the house was haunted but 
decided to ‘‘stick it’? come what may. On 
the first night loud noises in the top of the 
house brought some of the boys rushing up- 
stairs to see what was happening. One of 
them, describing his experiences, said that 
when he opened the door of an attic a 
figure glided out. It had a ‘‘sort of human 
shape,’’ he said, with a long cloak over it. 
The face was terrifying, the lips being 
drawn back in a grin, revealing two excep- 
tionally large and prominent teeth. ‘‘I 
thought it was a joke,’’ added the boy, 
‘fand just stood looking at him until it 
dropped over the banisters and disap- 
peared.’’ The other boys, however, denied 
all knowledge of any hoax, and the whole 
party thereupon visited the attic. Here, 
according to their own story, they saw a 
cloaked figure suspended from the ceiling, 
head downwards. They promptly beat a 
retreat, although still not convineed that 
there was not a hoaxer at work in the house. 
The ‘‘ghost,’’ however, made several sub- 
sequent appearances. The second time it 
appeared the boys assumed the offensive 
and threw things at it, but without any 
effect. When they followed it up the stairs 
the ‘‘ghost’’ carried out a counter-offensive, 
flinging light articles of furniture at them, 
but, euriously enough, none of the boys 
was hit. On another occasion, the boys 
followed it out of doors, and it hobbled 
aeross to an outhouse and, the boys state, 
disappeared through the wall. The boys 
are convinced that they are not victims of 
their imagination and one of them further 
deseribed another extraordinary incident. 
‘‘T know something about sketching,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I drew on a piece of paper a 
sketch of the figure we had seen. I re- 
member it most distinetly, but the sketch 
burned off the paper, leaving it blank ex- 
cept for a charred mark. This happened 
twice. We took the paper to a chemist and 
had it examined, but there was nothing 
wrong with the paper—it was just ordinary 
paper.’’ His companions corroborated him 
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in every detail. According to other mem- 


bers of the party, the ‘‘ghost’’ played 
pranks on one of their number long after 
they had returned to Dublin, by appearing 
somewhere as the boy in question, when 


lh was really elsewhere. The owner of the 
house is also said to have suffered from 
the pranks of the ‘‘apparition’’ on his 
visits. One of the boys concerned in the 
atiair has had a nervous breakdown as a 
result, and people in Ireland are inclined 
to take the ‘‘poltergeist’’ seriously. But 
| should like to have the opportunity of 
cross-examining the young ‘‘investigators’’ 
for an hour! 
* a *& * * 


A young man, Mr. Stanley J. Saunderson 
« chronie invalid, of Arlesey, near Biggles- 
wade (Beds.) claims to have been com- 
pletely eured by a ‘‘vision’’ which he states 
he saw. 

Mr. Saunderson, who had suffered from 
valvular disease of the heart, described to 
his parents how a misty figure came to his 
bedside and bade him rise. 

The whole countryside has been stirred 
by what everyone regards as a miracle, 
whatever their views about the vision which 
Mr. Saunderson believes came to his sick 
bedside. 

The villagers remember him as a pale, 
thin youth, often seen in a bath-chair dur- 
ing the last five years. For the last fifteen 
weeks he had been in bed, hardly able to 
move. Many visitors had said he would 
never get up again. 

The boy tells the following story: ‘‘ Fif- 
teen weeks ago I had a relapse. During 
those weeks my father sat beside my bed 
at night. I told my mother that I was a 
‘yoner.’ Then, at eleven p. m. on April 
16th the miracle happened. I was lying 
awake when I saw a cloud of steam come 
through the front door, in the opposite 
corner to my bed. It was just as if a rail- 
Way engine had discharged its steam 
through the woodwork of the door. To my 
horror the cloud came towards me, becom- 
ing more and more like a human figure as 
it advanced. When it was beside the bed- 
side it was a dim figure, resembling a 
woman, whose head was so bent towards the 
floor that the face could not be seen. I 
seized a walking-stick which I kept beside 
the bed so that I could knock on the wall 
ior help in ease of a heart attack, and I 
shouted ‘Oh!’ But a hand was put on my 
shoulder very gently, and a very subdued 
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voice, which was like that of a woman, said: 
‘Don’t be alarmed. Get out of bed. You 
will be all right.’ I groped for the matches 
and struck one. The vision disappeared as 
soon as there was light. I lit a candle, got 
out of bed, and put on my elothes. I have 
walked five or six miles every day since, 
and I have run. I carry the baby about the 
house. The pain I had daily for fifteen 
years has never reappeared ; I feel well for 
the first time in my life.’’ The boy’s 
parents and neighbors confirm the above 
extraordinary story. 
* * * * * 

The Prussian Minister of the Interior 
lias just issued an order to all police 
superintendents under his control to the 
effect that mediums, clairvoyants, crystal- 
gazers and other persons ‘‘alleged to be 
equipped with supernatural powers’’ are 
not to be employed for the purposes of 
tracing criminals, recovering stolen prop- 
erty, ete. This is the second time within 
a few months that such an order has been 
given—a sign that occult practices in 
Germany are occupying the attention of 
both police and public to a considerable 
extent. It is a fact that since the success- 
ful experiments of Frau Guenther-Geffers 
(who was tried for ‘‘fortune-telling’’ and 
acquitted) a wave of interest in psychic 
matters has swept Germany like a tornado. 
In last month’s Notes I mentioned the 
psychie ‘‘temple’’ of Herr Josef Weissen- 
berg, of Berlin. I have since examined a 
series of photographs of this man’s ‘abode 
of healing’’ and his ‘‘patients,’’ and I ean 
only deseribe them as amazing. His fol- 
lowers seem to be hypnotized by the 
‘‘Master’’ (as they call him) and the 
services he holds appear to be a mixture of 
Shakerism, spiritualism, and the more 
active rites of the Pentecostal Dancers; 
coupled with the frenzied enthusiasm of a 
successful revivalist meeting. 

* ead * * ue 

The Bishop of Southwell (Dr. Mosley) 
preaching at Nottingham recently declared 
that the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead was the supreme proof of the survival 
of man beyond the grave. ‘‘There are many 
thoughtful persons like Sir Oliver Lodge,’’ 
the Bishop proceeded, ‘‘ who suggest that in 
future we may have proof of the conviction 
that life does survive the grave-——that it 
may be proved and corroborated in years 
to come by spiritualistie messages from 
those who have preceded us into the unseen 


‘ 
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world. But that we do not know, and most 
of us do feel that such investigation is 
dangerous. Few of us have any desire to 
bring back those who have passed on.’’ 
Everyone who has read the Bible, he con- 
tinued, must have observed how rarely 
mention was made by Christ of the future 
awakening after death. It was as if He 
implied that the spiritual order could not be 
expressed in earthly terms. It was not only 
Christians and theologians who held that 
there was no such thing as death. The be- 
lief was general that the personality and 
character passed on into a fuller and wider 
life beyond. The man who went about 
gloomy had not understood the Easter 
messages of the resurrection; he had not 
realized the whole nature of the Christian 
faith. 
% * * * % 

Miss May Walker, a Correspondent of 
the National Laboratory has just returned 
from an extended visit to Spain and states 
that although most educated persons are 
interested in psychical research, there is 
little organized effort to put psychics on a 
scientific footing or co-ordinate the work 
done by individuals. If the Roman 
Catholic authorities could be won over, 


there would be a most fertile field for a 
good psyehie society working on scientific 
lines, 


* * * * * 
A novel theory as to what ghosts really 


are was propounded in Dublin recently by 
the Rev. A. Boyd Seott of Glasgow. After 
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describing some classic psychic appearances | 
he suggested the following ‘‘explanation’’: 7 
‘‘The most reasonable theory was this—, 7 
Take notice of the effect of the human voice 7 
on what they called ‘matter’—that was, 
walls, floors, ceilings, ete. If one stood in 
a room and shouted loudly the echo cre- 
ated by the voice made an impact on the 
floor and. ceilings, and the disturbance 
created went on and on. Not alone a 
voice, but a great emotionary feeling from 
the body passed from the body into the air 
and to the matter of which a room was 
composed, and it went on repeating itself 
until the walls recorded it, and if a per- 
son with a certain temperament went into 
that room the things made an impact on 
him. Many persons would not feel it, but 
one person, perhaps, in twenty would feel 
it, and say that he had seen a ghost.”’ 
* % Ed * * 


The police at Lisbon have recently ar- 
rested a number of people who were 
charged with ‘‘holding spiritualistic sé- 
anees.”’ One woman claimed to be con- 
trolled by a well-known Portuguese doc- 
tor who died some years ago, and ‘‘pre- 
scribed for illness and love.’’ The defend- 
ants were sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Ivan Baker writes me from Nirn- 
berg that Herr Heinrich Nusslein is con- 
templating holding a series of exhibitions 
of his psychic paintings in New York and 
other American cities. 








